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THE TRAGEDY OF EMPIRE 




FOREWORD 


Greater empires, such as Rome and Britain, and scores of lesser 
empires monopolize the history of the western world. Politically 
speaking, the story of the West is the story of empire. 

Western thinking has accepted empire building as the measure of 
public policy. Nations and peoples that established empires have 
been considered successful in the same sense that an individual 
who accumulated property has been judged successful. The larger 
the accumulation, the more notable has been the success. 

Within narrower limits the same generalizations may be applied 
to the East. There, however, agriculture has remained the basic 
source of livelihood, and the masses of India and China have re- 
mained within their villages century after century. 

Far different has been the history of the West. North Africa, 
Asia Minor and almost all of Europe have a record of expansion 
through migration, trade and conquest, and of military domination 
that was pictured and insaibed in the earliest written history. Any 
study of empires must centre upon the West, for it is the westerners 
who have been the most active and effective empire builders. 

Empire history has long held a fascination for historians. Library 
shelves groan under books devoted to it. During the twenty cen- 
turies since Thucydides wrote his famous history, the political, mili- 
tary, economic and social incidence of empire has been mulled over 
again and again. The purpose of the present study is to ask what is 
happening to empires and empire builders during the period of 
social turmoil through which the modern world is passing. 

Greek thinkers were deeply concerned over the efforts of man 
to master his fate or destiny. When the contest between man and 
destiny resulted in a victory for man, the episode was comedy. When 
it resulted in man's defeat, the episode was tragedy. 

Tragedy of Empire, as the title for this study, finds its justifica- 
tion in the Greek conception. Even during the comparatively brief 



period of recorded histoiy, individuals and ruling classes have 
sought wealth, power, supremacy, security, happiness and blessed- 
ness through empire building. For the most part their bones lie in 
unmarked, unremembered graves. Even where their names found a 
place in the written records, the empires which they labored to build 
are nothing beyond a bloody memory, except when a few architec- 
tural remains stand out in the monotony of desert landscapes or 
protrude above the artifacts of later cultures. If defeat, disaster and 
dissolution spell tragedy, man’s efforts at empire building are among 
the most tragic episodes in his social history. 
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PART ONE 


BUILDINO OF EMPIRES 




I. THE ROMAN PATTERN OF 
EMPIRE 


I . The Typical Roman Empire 


Empire is the outstanding product of the pattern or way of lif 
which grew up in North Africa, Western Asia and Southern Europ 
during the period of written history. Cunningham and others hav 
labeled it Western Civilization in order to distinguish it from th 
culture patterns of the Far East, Middle Africa and the Americaj 

An empire, as the word is ordinarily used, is a political comple 
consisting of a racial or national master group with its satellites an 
dependencies. The empire is initiated, brought together, organize 
and administered by the master group. 

Romans were not the first empire builders. Egyptians, Phoen 
cians, Babylonians, Persians and Greeks had established extensh 
empires while the Latin villagers were still tending their flocks an 
cultivating their lands. Still, the Roman experiment in empire o 
ganization stands out because: 

1. Romans, and their Greek and Egyptian collaborators, wro 
the history that the modern world reads. The facts about the Roma 
Empire are therefore more complete than those about any of i 
predecessors, 

2. Rome inherited African, Asian and Greek imperial expei 
ence, synthesized it and brought it to a state of greater technic 
perfection than any of its predecessors, 

3. The Roman empire endured for a long period, establish 
control over almost the whole of Europe and bequeathed to tl 
modem world ideas and institutions, including its imperial tec 
niques, that have been influential in determining the present-di 
imperial forms and practices, and 

4. There is good reason to believe that Rome reached the k 
penal high watermark. 
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Certainly there is enough evidence to justify the student in taking 
Rome as a type case, and to begin an analysis of imperialism with 
an examination of Roman experience. 


2. The Homeland or Power Nucleus 


Rome was founded by herdsmen and farmers who lived in small 
villages along the Tiber River. They were far enough from the sea 
to be protected against pirates and near enough to take advantage of 
its water routes. After they bridged the Tiber they were also on an 
important land trade route. They thus enjoyed the double advantage 
of land that yielded a living and a strategic position for the ex- 
change of goods. 

Tradition dates the founding of Rome in 754 B.C. The exact year 
is of little consequence. The important fact is that the villagers of 
the region chose a location in the "seven hills", established a market 
place, surrounded it by rude defenses, built their dwellings inside 
the walls and went outside to herd and farm. The defenses ofiFered 
protection against marauders. The market place opened the way 
toward a trade economy. 

Little is known about the early life of Rome, though many writers 
have tried to reconstruct it. Family life was well established. The 
male family head had complete and arbitrary authority over the 
household. Qass distinctions existed. Each family aimed to own 
some land. Land holdings were small — averaging perhaps 8 or 10 
aaes. The rich or ruling families had larger holdings. The house- 
hold, presided over by the wife and mother, aimed at self-sufficiency, 
—raising its food, making its clothing, utensils and implements. 
Surpluses were sold in the market place. Everyone worked. Some 
labor was performed by bondsmen and by slaves. Families were 
grouped in tribes. The dty of Rome was a federation of tribes with 
a central administration government. 

The dty of Rome thus became an economic and political centre 
in a district thirty miles by forty, inhabited by a number of Ladn 
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tribes. The district was known as Latinum — ^the region of the Latin 
peoples. 

Wars were waged among the Latins and between the Latin 
tribes and such non-Latin neighbors as the Etruscans. In one of 
these wars the Etruscan Kings captured Rome, held it for an ex- 
tended period and imposed many of their culture traits on the 
Roman Latins. 

Latins who lived under the Etruscan Kings were not conscious 
empire builders. The idea of empire probably never entered their 
minds. They wanted to be masters in their own city. To do this they 
had to rid Latinum of the invaders. This purpose could be achieved 
only through a league or federation or union of the Latin tribes. 
Latin unity therefore became the Erst object of Roman strategy. 
Partly through cooperation, partly as a result of armed force, and 
partly under pressure of invasion, the unity of Latinum was achieved, 
with Rome as the acknowledged political centre. The task required 
three hundred and fifty years. 

Latinum, united and organized under Roman direction, con- 
stituted a power-centre from which the Roman ruling class could 
tackle the next problem of major strategy — the unification of the 
Italian Peninsula. 

Latin unification had proceeded fumblingly and slowly. In its 
course, Romans developed a political state apparatus, a military or- 
ganization, a store of experience and a consciousness of destiny. 
Rome must rule Italy. From the consolidation of Latinum under 
control of Rome to that of Italy under Roman dominance, only a 
century and a half elapsed. The Romans were fast learning the 
science and art of empire building. 

Who were these Romans who had organized first Latinum and 
then the Italian Peninsula through five centuries of more or less 
purposive struggle? Ferrero attempts to desaibe them as simple, 
austere farmers, tradesmen, politicians and soldiers, as having the 
virtues that characterize a well disciplined rural community. ”The 
Roman was sober and self-restrained in all his habits and simple in 
his ideas and customs. He had a deep and loving knowledge of 
the small world in which he lived, and a quiet and imperturbable 
intensity of purpose. He was honest, loyal, persevering and dis- 
played that curious absence of excitability so characteristic of a man 
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who has no vices, who does not waste his strength in self-indulgence 
and has but a limited stock of knowledge. In such a world ideas 
made but slow progress; novelties, unless they came in the guise of 
religion, found difficult entry; genius, like madness or crime, . . . 
was entirely suppressed ; custom, experience and superstition seemed 
the supremest forms of wisdom. Law and religion, both strictly 
formal, were held in the highest honor, preserving and crystallizing 
among their distant grandchildren the cherished beliefs that had 
delighted or deluded the sagacity of their ancestors.’* {Greatness 
and Decline, I, pp. 14-15) 

Such villagers and cultivators might justly be described as a home- 
loving and peace-loving people; yet they had entered upon a course 
of action that, within two centuries, was to make them undisputed 
masters of the Mediterranean world. 


3. Expansion 


A political organization is established in a protected geographical 
area like the Italian Peninsula by a process of extension or expan- 
sion. First the Latins and then the other peoples of Italy were per- 
suaded or compelled to accept coordination. The result of this in- 
ternal expansion was the unification of an area rich in soil fertility 
and poor in minerals, protected by seas and high mountains, that 
constituted a base of further expansive operations. 

The homeland or nucleus of empire had been rounded out and 
set in order. Rome was now in a position to expand beyond Italy. 

Nucleus consolidation and imperial expansion are phases of em- 
pire building not separated by time periods but as integrally related 
as root growth and stem growth in a plant. They go on at the same 
time and are distinguished only for purposes of more accurate de- 
scription. Nucleus consolidation involved expansion inside Italy. 
Empire organization involved outside expansion. 

Expansion followed several diannels. The three most persistent 
were trade, commerce and colonization. 

The city of Rome, like the other cities in Rome-dominated Italy 
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required food, building supplies and raw materials such as wool* 
hides and metals. It also consumed a quantity and variety of luxury 
goods. These things came from Asia Minor, Africa and various 
parts of Europe. Some of them came as tribute. Others were paid 
for with goods produced in Italy. Latin tribes that, four centuries 
earlier, had been almost entirely self-suflScient had extended their 
sources of livelihood until they included such widely scattered 
regions as the Black Sea Basin, Asia Minor, Greece, Spain and North 
Africa. 

Colonization paralleled trade. Groups of soldiers with their fami- 
lies were settled at strategic points. Colonies were planted to defend 
a frontier or to safeguard a trade route. Each colony was an outpost 
of Roman culture (a factor in travel, trade and commerce) and a 
barrier against aggressive neighbors. 

Trade, commerce and colonization took Roman citizens to foreign 
soil. A granary like the Nile Valley, a source of wool around the 
Black Sea, the tin mines of Britain, and the ores of Spain were all 
essential to the building of Roman power. Sometimes these areas 
could be secured and safeguarded by peaceful means. More often, 
however, they were first occupied by armies, and after having been 
conquered, were administered as a part of the Roman Empire. 

At first slowly, and then, as they gained momentum, more rapidly, 
the economic and political interests of Rome were extended over 
ever-widening territories. 

Roman expansion was resisted by the peoples whose lands were 
being occupied. It was likewise resisted by Corinth, the Phoenician 
cities, by Carthage and other centres of expanding trade, commerce 
and conquest. Indeed, Corinth, Phoenicia, Syracuse and Carthage 
dominated the Mediterranean before Rome became a major power. 
Thus Roman expansion was at the expense of these and other centres 
of wealth and power. The established rivals for Mediterranean 
supremacy opposed the Roman newcomer bitterly as Roman traders 
and soldiers shouldered their way among the contenders for Mediter- 
ranean supremacy. 

Carthage offered the most determined resistance to Roman ex- 
pansion. Hannibal led Carthaginian armies aaoss the Alps to the 
gates of Rome. It was only after three prolonged wars, fought over 
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JL period of one hundred and twenty-eight years that Roman armies 
Anally defeated the Carthaginians and razed the city. 

From small beginnings along the Tiber, the Latin tribes that 
iounded Rome expanded persistently for seven centuries, sub- 
jugating weaker peoples, defeating and where necessary destroying 
rivals and concentrating wealth and power in Italy and in Rome. 
With the victory over Carthage the Romans won the supremacy of 
the Mediterranean Basin. They had overcome all obstacles and 
crushed all opponents. The wars of conquest and rivalry had ended. 
There was one ruler, one authority, one law, one language. The 
-known world was united and at peace — under the Roman yoke — 
for nearly two centuries. 


4. imperial Supremacy 


Rome had built an empire. Roman authority had been consoli- 
^dated in Italy and extended over large portions of Africa, Asia and 
Europe. The Mediterranean was "their sea". 

Rome had built a world empire. They had not only accumulated 
.a group of dependent territories, — Athens, Phoenicia and Carthage 
Jiad also done that, — but by defeating all rival empire builders and 
annexing them and their dependencies, they had become the centre 
of imperial authority. 

Roman supremacy, established by the final defeat of Carthage 
(140 B.C.) opened an era of boundless prosperity in the Mediter- 
^ranean world. The Mediterranean was spanned by shipping. Harbors 
had been built or improved. Thousands of miles of ^one roads had 
been constructed and were maintained in a good sUte of repair. 
Pirates had been driven from the seas; brigands from the hills. Old 
cities had grown. New ones had sprung up. Population had in- 
creased. Into the cities flowed an endless streana of food supplies, 
raw and finished products. Travelers moved about freely. The army 
of more than 30 legions was equipped and supplied. Contractors, 
'builders of ships, wharves, dwellings and public edifices, traders, 
^merchants and moneylenders all found a ready market for thdr 
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wares. Fcrrero describes the opening years of the second century 
B.C. as **one of those happy epochs when any man can make a for- 
tune even out of the smallest capital”. This happy hunting ground 
remained open to profit-seekers far into the Augustan Age, two 
centuries later. 

The Romans had built one of those complex marvels of social 
engineering — an imperial structure that functioned with a mini- 
mum of friction and a maximum of return to the directors and 
beneficiaries of the enterprise. To be sure, the mortar with which 
it had been erected was mixed with blood. Millions of slaves and 
tens of millions of land workers and artisans toiled ceaselessly to 
provide their masters with the implements of war and the luxuries 
of civil life. But there were compensations. Soldiers had their ad- 
venture and the booty that came with conquest. Corn and oil were 
distributed among the unemployed poor. Parades, public spectacles, 
festivals and triumphal processions added spice to the hectic life of 
the great cities. If tens of millions labored and groaned and grum- 
bled under the heavy imperial yoke, those who had climbed into the 
upper strata spoke the word of authority to multitudes or lived in 
magnificent opulence and idleness. 

Imperial supremacy is reached by a long, steep and bloody path. 
The Roman ruling class traveled this path for six centuries before 
they gained the plateau of world power. They had enjoyed their 
authority for less than two hundred years when the solid ground of 
the supreme empire was shaken by social convulsions, sterilized by 
bankruptcy and torn up by the famines and pestilences that follow 
in the wake of social disorder. 


5. The Pattern Falls to Pieces 


Forces of decay are always at work in the social body as they are 
in the physical body. Building and organizing are accompanied by 
wearing down and destruction. While the body is young and vig- 
orous the building outdoes the destroying. At some point, however, 
destruction noses ahead of building. From that point onward the 
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isnergy fund diminishes, function lags and finally the structure itself 
breaks up. 

The Roman Empire, at the zenith of its power, was attacked by 
a terrible malady: civil war. The social system that had worked so 
harmoniously was divided against itself. No longer was it Rome 
against the world, but Roman against Roman. Slaves rose against 
their masters; plebeians armed themselves against patricians. The 
patricians also divided. The masters of the world fell out among 
themselves and cut one another’s throats. In the course of the dvil 
wars some of the ablest Romans lost their lives. Roman society never 
recovered the vigorous health which it had enjoyed before the onset 
of this destructive malady. 

Roman society also suffered from the growth of overhead costs. 
An individual or a community may be fabulously rich, but if outgo 
exceeds income, bankruptcy is only a question of time. Roman 
outgo exceeded income. Roman society went broke. 

The costs of operating the Roman world may be listed as dvil and 
military. Both costs increased out of proportion to the growth of 
income. 

Civil costs rise with increasing sodal complexity. In the Latin 
village they were negligible. Each household looked after its own 
affairs. Services to the village were voluntary and unpaid. The dty 
of Rome was walled. It must provide a water supply and dispose of 
waste. Public buildings were constructed. Paid oflScials directed 
public business. All such functions of centralized living consume 
time, energy and income. 

The authority of Rome could not be extended over Latinum, 
Italy and neighboring countries without the organization of a group 
of government employes or civil servants. The larger the adminis- 
trative area, the more numerous the dvil servants. 

Civil servants do not cultivate, mine, manufacture or transport. 
They provide service. But they must live upon the products of 
farmers, miners, artisans and transport workers. They consume 
goods and produce only services. Thus they eat into the community 
income. 

It is conceivable that because of the services performed by the 
civil buroaacy, the productivity of farmers and artisans might have 
been suffidently increased to cover the cost of dvil service. Available 
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evidence points in the opposite direction. As time passed, Rome 
produced less and consum^ more. Thus the deficit grew. 

Rome produced less and consumed more partly because it was 
the political capital of an expanding empire rather than a centre of 
industry or commerce, and partly because of the nature of city life. 

Every city is a honey-pot. About the honey-pot gather those who 
hope to live, without working, on the labor of their fellows. Rome 
and the other cities of the empire fell victims to this passion for 
parasitic living. 

First there were the idlers: idle women whose men brought in 
the family income and who took no part in the production of goods 
and services; idlers from the provinces who went to town to have 
a good time; idle pleasure seekers living on their capital; the idle 
unemployed masses, driven off their farms or lured to the city. 
All consumed more than they produced and thus helped to push the 
society toward bankruptcy. 

Second were the caterers to luxury: jewelers, makers of fine gar- 
ments; procurers of choice foods and drinks; importers of exotic 
delicacies; perfumers; makers of trinkets, knickknacks and gew- 
gaws, the builders of superfluous structures. These things added 
little to the real income of the community. They involved a heavy 
outlay in materials and labor power and set an expensive and dan- 
gerous standard of conspicuous, consumption. 

Third were the non-essential professions: masseurs, beauticians, 
fortune-tellers, realtors, advertisers, speculators, usurers. The serv- 
ices which they performed were of questionable social value, yet 
they lived, consuming more per person than the artisans upon whose 
labor essential production depended. 

Fourth there were the retainers, sycophants, flatterers and 
hangers-on who gather about the rich and powerful, live off the 
crumbs and in exchange do some of the dirty work that is always 
incident to parasitic living. 

Finally, were the anti-sodal elements: the gamblers, confidence 
men, swindlers, shoplifters, pickpockets, robbers and murderers 
who made their living by undermining the foundations of the social 
order. Their activities necessitated the setting up of police, courts 
and jails — all non-productive and paid for out of the social income. 

These five categories of parasites or semi-parasites lived, on the 
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whole> more comfortably than did the farmers and aty workers 
upon whom lay the responsibility for basic production. The rewards 
for idleness were greater than those for productive work. Society 
was putting a premium on parasitic living. 

The military establishment involved large outlays of materials 
and man power. Exact figures are not available but it is probable 
that the maintenance of standing military forces and the adventur- 
ism in which the military indulged was the most important single 
element in draining community income into non-productive chan- 
nels. These outlays were offset in part by the plunder secured during 
successful campaigns. But as the frontiers of the empire extended, 
the costs of plundering expeditions rose while the number of 
potential plunder areas decreased. 

No scheme has ever yet been devised for dropping one bean into 
a pot and taking out two. With a full pot the plan succeeds for a 
time, but if pursued far enough it always empties the pot. Rome 
emptied the pot. At the bottom were deficits. 

Government deficit can be met by various devices: raising taxes, 
borrowing, inflation, debasing (devaluing) the currency, campaigns 
for reforming the parasites, rationing, forced labor, Rome tried 
them all. Rostovtzev’s Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire gives generous details. There is no space here to go into 
them. 

Government spending, rising taxes, inflation, and the lure of 
something for nothing in the cities steadily drained the Roman 
countryside. The free farmer lost his land, moved to town, worked 
when he cpuld and eked out a living on public relief. Production 
declined. Prices rose. Prosperity gave place to economic stagnation, 
and then to paralysis. 

Roman decay led into ''nearly two centuries of misery, of incessant 
crises, of agricultural decay, rural depopulation, industrial decline 
and insecurity”. (Louis, P., Ancient Rome at Work, pp. 244-5) 
''Work was disorganized and productivity declining; commerce 
was ruined by the insecurity of the sea and the roads ; industry could 
not prosper . . . ; agriculture passed through a terrible aisis . . . 
Prices constantly rose and the value of the currency depreciated at 
an unprecedented rate.” (Rostovtzev, M. I., Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire, p. 453) 
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Economic decline was speeded by social breakdown. The ruling 
classes waged civil war; gladiators and slaves revolted; the colonies 
rebelled. Revolting slaves led by Spartacus destroyed seven Roman 
armies before they were finally crushed. Overtaxed provinces took 
the first opportunity to throw off the Roman yoke. Ferrero desaibes 
it as a mysterious and fitful movement of history when **the sun of 
Graeco-Latin civilization set over the deserted fields, the abandoned 
cities, the homeless, ignorant and brutalized peoples of Latin 
Europe’*. (Greatness and Decline, I, p. vii) 

Rome had written another chapter in the history of empire. Be- 
ginning on the land, a handful of villagers and farmers had estab- 
lished a base of operations first in Latinum and then in Italy; built 
up trade ; conquered and exploited weaker peoples ; amassed wealth ; 
concentrated power; constructed an elaborate and expensive mili- 
tary organization; destroyed rivals; subjugated the Mediterranean 
world ; enjoyed a brief period of supremacy ; decayed, and collapsed. 
The entire episode might be described as eleven centuries of free- 
booting during which the Romans first helped themselves to the 
property of their neighbors and then, in their turn, were overrun 
and crushed by groups of vigorous plunderers who had not yet been 
enfeebled and corrupted by unearned income, luxury and the satiety 
that follows over-indulgence. The inhabitants of Latinum had 
passed from self-sufficient agriculture through a brilliant cycle of 
empire, back to a largely self-contained agrarian economy. 
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II. BUILDING IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


I. From Rome to Britain 


Rome's pattern of empire lends itself to study first because the 
records are numerous and fairly well preserved; second, because it 
is rounded out and completed ; and third, because the entire episode, 
separated from us by fifteen centuries, can be viewed calmly and 
unemotionally. 

Modem imperial history is not so easy to analyze. The facts are 
more numerous (often superabundant) but the history of modern 
empires is still in the making. Hence they are viewed through a 
haze of sentimentality, prejudice and living loyalties and hatreds 
that make objectivity dif&cult. Turning from Roman Empire to 
British Empire is like turning from the biography of a remote 
ancestor to the daily life of a contemporary family. The life of the 
Roman Empire has ended. The British Empire is still a going con- 
cern. 

Roman imperial experience was selected for study because, among 
the chief empires of the past, Rome was outstanding. The British 
Empire is selected in the modem field for the same reason. During 
the ten centuries that began with the Cmsades the British have been 
more successful than any other group of empire builders. 


2. British Empire Beginnings 


Imperial Britain, like imperial Rome, be^ with a group of vil- 
lagers. When Queen Elizabeth became England's ruler in 1558 
there was no empire. England was moderately well united, though 
it faced a bitter dvil war within a century. Scotland was a more 
or less hostile kingdom. Ireland was a clan-ridden foreign country. 
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Behind Elizabeth stretched centuries of preparation. The active 
work of empire building began during her reign. 

England at the time of the Norman Conquest (A.D. 1066) had 
about eighty towns, most of which were large villages, protected 
in many cases by mud walls. “Even a town of the first rank cannot 
have had more than seven or eight thousand inhabitants.” (Ashley, 
W. J., Eng, Econ, Hist., Part I, p. 69) The total population of Eng- 
land at this period was about a million and a half. Of this number 
less than 10 percent were in the towns. At the beginning of the 15th 
century London had a population of about 40,000. “No other Eng- 
lish city had half that number. . . . Most towns had only from 
1,500 to 5,000 inhabitants.” (Ibid., II, p. ii) At this period the 
English had some local craft industry and little trade. Most people 
were herdsmen or farmers. The British Isles was a backward eco- 
nomic area lying off the coast of the more advanced Low Countries 
and France. The business centre of Europe was in Italy, particularly 
in Venice. 

From A.D. 1215 to 1689 two forces struggled for supremacy, 
— “green” England and “black” England. It was farming versus 
trade and industry. By 1689 black England had won out. Thence- 
forth business considerations rather than farming interests deter- 
mined major policy. Historians generally agree that the passage of 
the Navigation Act under Cromwell (1651) marked the transition. 

There can be little question that the days of Cromwell and the 
Commonwealth brought to the surface two important trends toward 
empire. One was the unification and consolidation of the British 
Isles under one strong, central and generally representative govern- 
ment. The other was a policy of vigorous government support for 
British shipping, trading and colonizing interests. (Cunningham, 
W., Imperialism of Cromwell. MacMillan^ s Magazine, Nov. 1902) 

British unification was geographic. It also extended across class 
lines. While some landed and titled families fought business domi- 
nation of British policy, others were drawn into business ventures. 
From the other side, successful businessmen bought or married their 
way into the landed and titled group. The ruling class, thus trans- 
formed from within, spoke less and less for green England and 
more and more for black England. 
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Through the i6th and 17th centuries the British Isles were unified 
under a strong central government. British success in the conflicts 
with Spain and Holland established the navy as one of the most 
important instruments of state policy. Meanwhile, British ship- 
builders, merchants and traders^were replacing the Dutch, and the 
financial centre of Europe was shifting from Amsterdam to Lon- 
don. Pastoral Britain had evolved into commercial Britain, and the 
new centre of private property and exploitation was pushing toward 
the forefront in the race for wealth and power. 

Voyages around Africa, across the Atlantic and around the globe 
pushed the most important European trade routes out of the Mediter- 
ranean into the Atlantic. Britain's insular position in the Atlantic 
off the European mainland put her at the crossways of West Eu- 
ropean trade. Almost overnight the British found themselves in a 
position to dominate and profit from their position astride the At- 
lantic seaways. 

The most dramatic of the trade shifts occurred between A.D. 1450 
and 1600. By 1763 British domination of the Atlantic seemed as- 
sured, yet the internal economic life of the British Isles remained 
unbelievably backward. In the vital matter of roads, for example 
Brooks Adams shows (Proceedings of Naval Institute, XXIX, pp. 
857-8) that up to 1760 the roads were so bad '*as to make the 
transportation of bulky merchandise by land impossible on a large 
scale. ... In winter traffic was impossible. . . . Girriers used 
pack horses as the roads were generally too deep for wagons. From 
Manchester in 1757 there was but one coach to London every second 
day, and it took four days and a half to do the 130 miles." 

Numerous rivers and many good harbors provided waterways 
and in the i8th century there was considerable canal building. But 
until the end of the century the technical consolidation of the Brit- 
ish Isles was far from completed. The building of the British nucleus 
of empire thus extended over five or six centuries during which 
Britain was transformed from a community predominantly agricul- 
tural to one predominantly a)mmercial. An acquisitive society was 
organiaed. A strong central state was established and the ruling 
dass was able to devote its chief energies to the second task of em- 
pire builders, — expansion. 
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3. British Imperial Expansion 


British business became the maker of policy and consolidated its 
home position in order that it might extend its foreign profit-seek- 
ing ventures. Its expansion program followed three main channels: 
trade, colonization and military operations. 

British traders in the days of Elizabeth played a minor role in 
world markets dominated by Spain's navy and Holland's merchant 
marine. Hawkins, Drake and other British privateers directed suc- 
cessful plundering expeditions against the Spanish bullion fleets 
and in the Spanish American colonies, but as lately as 1613 Palgrave 
reports an annual foreign trade of only £2,487,000. (Did. of Pol. 
Econ., I, pp. 339-345) A century later (1703) trade had trebled 
to £6,644,000. Another century and it had been multiplied five 
times, to £34,382,000. 

British colonization began with the 17th century. In the course 
of the next 300 years settlements were made and trading posts were 
established in every important, profit-yielding area of the Americas, 
Africa and Asia. 

British imperial expansion is frequently described in these terms: 
During the reign of Elizabeth two foreign territories were acquired. 
The next century (1600-99) yielded 16 more. In the following cen- 
tury 30 parcels were added to the Empire, and between 1800 and 
1901 the British accumulated 86 more foreign holdings. In the 
opening years of the present century the British ruling class, which 
started from scratch in 1558, had 134 territories under British im- 
perial rule. The Empire, on which the sun never set, included about 
one quarter of the land surface and nearly a quarter of the popula- 
tion of the planet. 

Here was an achievement never matched during the entire period 
of written history. A tiny island kingdom with a handful of in- 
habitants had risen in four centuries from a position of inconsequen- 
tial obscurity to be the mistress of the seven seas and the world's 
richest and most powerful empire. This stupendous success in em- 
pire-building was achieved through trade and colonization and by 
military action. 

Britain has had no dvil war since the 17th century, but during 
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the interval her armed forces have engaged in more foreign wars 
than those of any other European power. Quincy Wright's Study of 
War (I, p. 650) presents a list of wars fought by the chief European 
powers between 1480 and 1941. The wars in which Britain took 
part totalled 78; France 71; Spain 64; Russia 61; Austria 52; 
Turkey 43. Other European nations fought lesser numbers of wars. 

British empire expansion has been described by British and other 
writers in elaborate detail. Cunningham’s Western Civilizatwn ; 
Abbott’s Expansion of Europe; Seeley’s Expansion of England; 
Barker’s Great and Greater Britain, and Bridge’s From Island to 
Empire are among the many books that treat the subject. 

Britain’s wars, after the 17th century, were of two kinds: colonial 
wars and wars against imperial rivals. Colonial wars are waged 
against weaker and less well organized communities. Their object 
ranges all the way from the control of important resources to or- 
dinary plunder. Wars of imperial rivalry are waged against rich and 
powerful competitors. Their object ranges from the control of some 
mineral resource or trade advantage to the defeat, ruin or dismem- 
berment of the imperial enemy. 

British colonial wars raged throughout the 17th, i8th and 19th 
centuries and ranged aaoss the Americas, Asia and Africa. Popula- 
tions, no matter how backward they may be, surrender their land 
and submit to domination by outsiders only under coercion. Their 
power to resist is often negligible, but their will to freedom usually 
leads some of them to give up their lives in battle rather than accept 
the rule of strangers. Spears and arrows are no match for rifles. Yet 
again and again in the course of three centuries of land-grabbing 
British high explosives were directed against the hand weapons of 
embattled tribesmen. The outcome of these struggles was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Wars of imperial rivalry were no such sinecures. Elizabeth’s Eng- 
land was a thinly populated country of technically backward people. 
By comparison several continental empires were richer and vastly 
more powerful. When the mighty galleons of the Spanish Armada 
were met by the smaller and weaker British fleet in 1588 the struggle 
suggested bees attacking a bear that threatened their honey. The 
17th century fleets that Britain mustered against Holland were less 
spectacularly disproportionate, but the French wars were fought 
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by a tiny island kingdom against the most populous and powerful 
country on the continent. 

Bridge classifies British wars of imperial rivalry in this fashion: 
British wars (in years) against 


1558-1649 

Spain 

49 

Holland 

France 

9 

1650-1763 

37 

9 

45 

1764-1815 

17 

24 

29 

Total 

103 

33 

83 


In nearly every instance, the British entered these wars against 
rivals that were both richer and more powerful than they were. In 
every instance, through diplomatic maneuvers and alliances, through 
efficiency in producing and using ships and weapons, and through 
bull-dog tenacity, they worsted and frequently stripped their rivals. 

The centre of economic and political power shifted swiftly across 
the European continent. It was in Venice in 1450. A century later it 
was in Spain. 1650 found it in Holland. Then it passed to France. 
Throughout the period British statesmen were maneuvering and 
British military men were leading armed forces that participated in 
the humbling of one European power after another. 

Seeley points out that after 1688 England’s wars were on a much 
larger scale, and more formal and ’’businesslike”. "For England 
has now for the first time a standing army and navy. . . . Between 
the Revolution and the Battle of Waterloo ... we waged seven 
great wars. . . . Out of a hundred and twenty-six years, sixty-five 
years, or more than half were spent in war.” {Expansion of England, 
pp. 23-4) Seeley continues: "The expansion of England in the New 
World and in Asia is the formula that sums up for England the 
history of the 1 8th century . . . The great triple war of the middle 
of that century (i8th) is neither more nor less than the great deci- 
sive duel between England and France.” {Ibid., p. 33) Britain won 
the duel. 

Britain was consistently aggressive. British privateers harried 
Spanish commerce imtil the Spanish Government retaliated. The 
E)utch wars were forced by acts of shameless aggression. Barker, 
an Englishman, desaibes the process in his Eise and Decline of the 
Netherlands. "The Netherlands had become the workshop of 
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the world, the traders of the world, the carriers of the world, and the 
world’s coloniiers and planters. Through their vast and growing 
prosperity the Dutch were also to become the bankers of the world”, 
(p. 143) In 1634 the Dutch had 34,830 ships doing business every- 
where. '‘The English observed the progress of Dutch commerce 
with envy. They were indignant at seeing themselves supplanted 
everywhere in the world’s markets.” (p. 309) They decided to 
destroy Dutch commercial supremacy by force. “The King, the 
Court, the mercantile interests and the people were eager to attack 
the Dutch, and as there was no just cause for war a cause had to be 
created.” (p. 311) Dutch colonies were plundered and Dutch ship- 
ping was attacked on the high seas. In November 1664 “the English 
fleet under the Duke of York, as high admiral, intercepted the Dutch 
Bordeaux fleet . . . and 130 Dutch ships were brought into Eng- 
land and condemned as lawful prizes . . . ’The law of nations 
was never more unjustly and more manifestly violated.” Other 
hostile British acts led to a declaration of war in 1665. 

Seven years later a British fleet fired a volley into the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet (“a direct act of aggression”). Barker describes this 
as “a breach of faith such as even Mohammedans and pirates would 
have been ashamed”, (p. 372) 

Trade, colonization and war were the parallel avenues along 
which Britain moved from island to empire. By 1815 the last great 
battle had been fought and won, — ^the last rival crushed. ’The cen- 
tury-old struggle between France and England had been ended by 
an overwhelming British victory. 

Thus did England rise and expand. With the defeat of Napoleon 
and the humiliation of France, her last imperial rival. Great Britain 
became the arbiter of world economy and world politics. 


4. World Supremacy 


Roman imperial supremacy was limited geographically by exist- 
ing methods of production, transportation and communication. ’The 
Roman Empire was limited to the Mediterranean Basin and the 
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land areas that bordered it. The growth of machine production, fast 
sailing ships, the mariner’s compass, voyaging and discovering, the 
transfer to Europe of working capital in the form of bullion and 
other loot from Mexico, Peru and India concentrated in Western 
Europe and in the British Isles technical facilities that made pos- 
sible a planet-wide empire. 

Economically, Britain's 19th century position was unique. The 
British Isles were the world’s workshop. They produced more coal, 
steel, ships, machines and textiles than any other country. They had 
the largest merchant fleet. The pound sterling was the accepted 
medium of world exchange. London was the world’s lending and 
insuring centre. The wealth and income of Britain exceeded those 
of any other nation. 

Politically the planet-wide British Empire covered six continents 
and bordered the seven seas. No other empire approached it in ex- 
tent, in wealth and in population. Britain was powerful in the 
Americas, dominant in Asia, strongly entrenched in Africa and 
through her balance-of-power policy she cast the deciding vote on 
European political policy. 

Britain’s two power navy coupled with her control of strategic 
points on the world’s trade routes and waterways enabled her to 
coerce where it was impossible for her statesmen to persuade. It 
must be noted that, with minor exceptions, British colonial policy 
was temperate and considerate of the interests of the ruling groups 
and classes in the colonial areas. British firms made profits in Qiina 
and India, but they always shared the profits with local profit- 
seekers and thus gave important colonial elements an incentive to 
support and defend British rule. Through subsidies to native rulers 
the British were usually able to patrol, police and even conquer 
colonial territory with colonial troops under British direction. The 
British Isles, wealth-power centre of the empire, were surrounded 
and protected by waterways, which enabled the merchant ships and 
war ships of this island kingdom to play a dominant role in the 
economic and political life of the entire planet. 

The 19th century was Britain’s century. The Victorian Age was 
the age of British world supremacy. Britain’s defeat of France, like 
Rome’s defeat of Guthage, made her the world’s chief economic, 
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political and military power. It also provided her with the surplus 
wealth and energy that flowered in the sciences and to a lesser 
degree in the arts. 


5. Seeds of Imperial Decay 


Britain was rich and powerful. She had conquered and she was 
successfully exploiting a vast empire. But in Britain as in Rome, 
conquest and exploitation were paid for at a price. 

British economy was shifted from its base in a complex of many 
villages, linked by a small number of trading centres, to a network 
of trading and industrial centres separated by a deaeasing number 
of villages. This shift from farm to factory, — from the village to 
the city, — ^was accompanied by a large inaease in the economic and 
social overhead costs that are incidents of urban life. The problem 
is adequately discussed in the previous chapter. Here it need only 
be noted that the transformation of agricultural and rural life 
into commercial and industrial urban life was carried so far in Great 
Britain that by 1901 only 23 percent of the population of England 
and Wales was rural. 

Economic and social waste were doubtless greater under the 
Roman Empire than they were under the British Empire. Social para- 
sitism was probably more eactensive in Rome than in Britain. The 
British empire builders have been moderate in their policies and 
their practices. Nevertheless, the comments on parasitism in Rome 
and other cities of the empire apply to London and other British 
empire cities. 

Comments on the costs of military preparations and expenditures 
are equally germane. Great Britain never maintained a large stand- 
;;Sing army except in war-time. The British aimed, however, to have 
d navy at least as strong as the combined navies of her two most 
powerful rivals. Both army and navy expenditures inaeased as the 
age of British world supremacy yielded place to the new struggle 
to redivide the world. 
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British expenditures in millions of pounds sterling 

1840 1859-60 1893-94 1908-09 1914-15 
Army 8.5 14.1 17.9 26.8 28.9 

Navy 5.6 11.8 15.5 32.2 51.5 

Figures for 1914-15 are the last pre-war estimates. British expendi- 
tures on army and navy increased rapidly in the years preceding 
World War 1 . In 1914-15 the combined figure was more than five 
times that of 1840, more than three times that of 1859-60 and more 
than twice that of 1893-94. 

British policy has transferred part of the military costs of empire 
to the colonies and dominions. The military burden inaeased, how- 
ever, as the empire expanded. 

Increased overhead costs were accompanied by a decay of man- 
hood. The human harvest was bad. Evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion began to accumulate during the closing years of the i8th cen- 
tury. Working hours in mine and factory were long. Job ha2ards 
were often excessive. Wages were low. Profits were high. Men, 
women and young children were poured into the maw of the new 
industry, with little regard for health and no thought of happiness. 
From the sunshine and fresh air of field and lane they were swept 
into dark, unventilated work places and insanitary slum dwellings 
that were unfit for either human or animal habitation. From the 
wholesome diet of the countryside they passed to the bread-potato- 
macaroni-tea-beer-tobacco diet of the industrial towns. 

The results on the physical stamina of Britain's industrial masses 
were a foregone conclusion. Frederick Engels' Condition of the 
Working Classes in 18^2; H. de B. Gibbins' Industry in England, 
and Arthur Shadwell's Industrial Efficiency present the evidence 
that while fabulous wealth was accumulating, men were decaying. 

The decay was covered up, in part, by the increase in the white- 
collar class and in the rising standard of living which this class 
enjoyed. Middle-class children, sturdy physically and well trained 
in an excellent school system, furnished the personnel that promoted 
and directed business stairs, manned the civil services and provided 
much of the military lower command. 

Beside such retarding factors as the rise of overhead costs and the 
decay of manhood, British empire builders were faced by three more 
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or less direct challenges: the labor movement, colonial revolt and 
the rise of rival empires. 

British industrial workers did not fight a civil war with their 
ruling class exploiters, but between 1832 and 1848 they were close 
to it on several occasions. Qass tension reached an extreme point 
in the Qiartist Movement (1848) . Subsequently revolutionary mass 
zeal was channelled into legalized trade unions, the cooperative 
societies, and labor political action. All of these forces, in their 
turn, were smothered by mass production and by the turmoil of 
imperial conflict and military preparation that continued from 1875 
to 1914. 

British colonial policy in North America resulted in colonial 
revolt and the loss of the thirteen American colonies. British exac- 
tions in India resulted in the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857. Other colo- 
nial peoples staged revolts and rebellions against British rule in 
Africa and Asia. For the most part, however, British imperial policy 
was successful in avoiding colonial uprisings and localizing them 
when they did occur. There was no general revolt against the British 
Empire such as that which swept 19th century Spanish America. 

Opposition from new rivals was the major challenge to British 
imperial supremacy. During the last third of the 19th century 
Britain's empire builders found themselves face to face with Ger- 
many in Europe, U. S. A. in America and Japan in Asia. Beside these 
three, there were half a dozen other groups of empire builders that 
were a real or potential threat to Britain's world-wide interests. 

Despite some internal decay and the forthright challenge em- 
bodied in the labor movement, in colonial revolt and in the growth 
of rival empire centres, British imperialists held their own, while 
they methodically extended their economic interests and rounded 
out the territorial and strategic groundwork of their empire. 



III. THE IMPERIAL PATTERN 


I . Is There a Pattern? 


Historians and sociologists have argued at length over the ex- 
istence of a social pattern. Some historians accept the formula: what 
history teaches is that history teaches nothing. Some sociologists in- 
sist that: the more society changes, the more it remains the same. 
Others find a rigid and almost mechanical formula of **rise and 
decline”. This is no attempt to settle the discussion. Rather it is an 
eflFort to sum up the accepted facts about the social history of em- 
pires. 

Pattern is a word with several meanings. People talk of a dress 
pattern and of a pattern of history. The dress pattern is a finished 
(completed) object. The historic pattern is a process. 

A process may be patterned. An acorn contains a life-germ that 
will produce an oak tree. The pattern of the tree exists in the acorn, 
and except for minor variations, the tree pattern that follows 
the germination of a dozen acorns will be the same. Similar patterns 
exist in the growth of animals. Does this generalization about pat- 
terns in vegetable and animal life apply to the history of empires? 
An aflSirmative answer to that question must be hedged about with 
several limitations. 

“"First it must be noted that the pattern of empire symbolized by 
Rome and Britain has not been followed in India and Qbina. In- 
stead of passing from a rural to an urban economy and thus releas- 
ing the expansive forces that led to empire-building in the West^ 
the great majority of Chinese and Indians continued in their vil- 
lages, with a corresponding absence of the expansionist drive. 

Second, the process of empire-building has been modified in the 
course of centuries. This modification has been due to changes in 
technology and in stateaaft. 

Third, there has been a wide variation in the imperial pattern 
from one country to another in the same historical period. One group. 



of empire builders has been more successful than another in han- 
dling the complex forces of imperial organization. 

Any generalizations about an imperial pattern must be made 
with such limitations in mind. Subject to these limitations, how- 
ever, it is possible to describe the imperial process with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy as a social technique that existed twenty centuries 
ago in the Roman Empire and that is present in the empires of the 
modern world. The process has evolved somewhat, but its essential 
characteristics were the same then as they are now. 


2. The Process of Empire Building 


The growth of an empire may be described in much the same 
way as the growth of a human body. Body and empire are organisms, 
— one biologic, the other social. Both come into existence, grow, 
mature, decay and disappear. Both body and empire pass through 
distinct stages or phases. The forces of construction and destruction 
work ceaselessly in the empire as they do in the human body. 

Analogies cannot be pushed too far. They are useful because 
they relate familiar experiences with the more remote and neces- 
sarily unfamiliar aspects of social history. 

Students of human growth and development divide the life cycle 
into stages: infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, old age. Such divi- 
sions are arbitrary. It is quite impossible to draw a sharp line be- 
tween infancy and childhood. The two stages merge into each other. 
Different individuals reach them at different ages. Nevertheless, 
infancy is distinguishable from childhood and although the entire 
life cycle is a continuous process, an understanding of the whole 
is facilitated by a separate study of its characteristic aspects or 
phases. 

Similarly the imperial life process may be broken up arbitrarily 
into stages that are readily distinguishable: (i) the organization 
of a power nucleus or imperial homeland; ( 2 ) expansion into sur- 
rounding alien territory; (3) survival struggle with rival empire 
builders; (4) supremacy for the vfctor, and (5) decay and disin- 
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tegration of the empire. Empire building is a continuous process. 
The stages cannot be divided by hard and fast lines. One stage 
merges into the other, imperceptibly, yet marked differences dis- 
tinguish the various stages. 

The imperial life cycle begins with a tribal or village economy, 
passes through city economy, national economy and empire economy, 
and returns to village economy. Social historians sometimes de- 
saibe the entire process as an imperial cycle or cycle of civilization. 
Both characterizations are justified. 

The phase of social history called civilization — the epoch of the 
dvil state — ^is composed of imperial cycles in the same sense that an 
imperial cycle is made up of stages or phases. These cycles merge 
into one another. They are located in various parts of the planet and 
they influence each other more or less directly. All have certain 
characteristics that justify their classification as empire cycles. 

Each imperial cycle is composed of the history of many separate 
empires. Ordinarily the most successful gives its name to the entire 
cycle and the historian writes of the age of the Egyptian Empire or 
the Age of the Roman Empire, although during that age scores of 
would-be empire builders may have made a bid for supremacy and 
have been wiped out in the competitive struggle. 


3. Techniques of Empire Building 

An empire may mushroom under the genius of one or two men 
like Philip and Alexander of Macedon. The outstanding empires of 
history are far more stable affairs, built by successive generations 
of soldiers and traders. Both the Roman and the British empires 
were established through centuries of effort. Empires, like any other 
complex and elaborate social structures, require patient planning 
and careful execution under a reasonably continuous policy. 

Such continuity is not usually associated with military genius and 
adventurism. On the contrary, it is encountered in ruling classes 
that combine a strong foothold on the land with trading and com- 
mercial interests that push them abroad. Both the Roman and the 
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British empire builders were civilians with military interests. In 
both empires militarism and adventurism were subordinated to the 
civil authorities and the policy-making groups were consistently 
civil rather than military. Always the military was represented, but 
the makers of policy were predominantly civilian. 

Empire builders have begun as tribesmen or as spokesmen for a 
city state. They have ended as citizens of an empire, with loyalty to 
the whole rather than to any one of its parts. The transfer of loyalty 
was effected in the course of generations or centuries, but the out- 
come was a group devoted to the interests of the entire empire. 

Empire builders are tiny minorities both in the homeland and in 
the imperial dependencies. Imperial consciousness, especially in the 
•earlier stages of the process, is confined to a relatively few far- 
lighted and determined individuals who can envisage an empire and 
who are willing to devote the necessary time and energy to the task 
of empire building. Their object is usually the accumulation of 
wealth and power. Their interests ordinarily centre in business for 
profit, with land-holding and military activities as secondary func- 
tions. They are a ruling class in the sense that they make the essential 
-decisions that determine public policy. 

The empire builders have been supported by a substantial middle 
class, composed of small land-holders, small tradesmen and manu- 
facturers, contractors, subordinate military and civil ofiicials and 
members of the other professions. No matter how skilled the leader- 
ship, a substantial body of experienced and devoted subordinates is 
an indispensable element in the organization and administration 
of an empire. 

Equally important to the empire builders is a vigorous, loyal and 
fecund working mass that will provide the needed volume of 
farmers, artisans and soldiers. 

Empire building is essentially a ruling class technique. In the 
same sense that war is ”the sport of kings and the king of sports”, 
•empire building is the chief preoccupation of profit-seeking classes. 

Empire-building minorities are engaged in a gigantic gamble in 
which the stakes are the lives and fortunes of multitudes of middle 
diass and working people. The odds are a hundred to one that a 
particular ruling class will not succeed in dominating an imperial 
cycle. The odds are ten thousand to one that a successful world 
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empire will decay and disintegrate as have all of its predecessors. 
Nevertheless, it is the task of the empire-building minority to cajole,, 
persuade and coerce both the home population and the colonial 
people into the acceptance and support of an imperial policy. 

One formula and one alone will implement such a policy. The 
ruling minority must keep the ruled majority divided, with the 
divisions sufficiently antagonistic to prevent effective united action. 

Divide-and-rule techniques are numerous. Class is set against 
class; race against race; superstition against superstition; tribe 
against tribe; nation against nation. The one essential is to preserve 
division. So long as the majority is kept divided, and its parts antag- 
onistic to one another, a well-organized minority can pursue a policy 
that is disadvantageous to the majority as a whole. Divide, antago- 
nize and rule is the basic formula of imperial organization and 
administration. 


4. The Roots of Empire 


An empire is a political complex consisting of a dominant racial 
or national group in the imperial homeland, with its political 
satellites and dependencies. The entire structure is organized and 
directed from the homeland and by the ruling class or clique that 
makes homeland policy. 

Geographically, most of the great empires of history have been 
located in and around the Mediterranean. It was there that the 
culture basis for empire reached its highest level of development. 
It was there that the techniques of empire building attained their 
greatest maturity. It was there that after at least 3,000 years of ex- 
perimentation in Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, Persia, Aegea and Greece, 
the Romans made their notable contributions toward the science 
and art of empire-building. 

After the break-up of the Roman Empire the Mohammedan 
Turks became the empire builders of the Near East and the Italian 
dties, and later the Portuguese and Spaniards built empires in the 
Western MediterraneaiL Subsequently, the centre of imperial power 
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shifted to France, Holland and Britain. But it was not until the 
closing years of the 19th century that the imperial pattern flowered 
in the United States and in Japan. 

Culturally, the empires of history have been rooted in the stage 
of social history called civilization, or the culture pattern based on 
the civil state. Gvil or civilized communities developed trade, the 
production of commodities for sale at a profit, the private ownership 
of both consumer and producer goods, the extensive employment 
of chattel, indentured and wage labor for the profit of the job 
owner, the division of the community into classes based on wealth 
and status, the political state with its professional armed services, 
and a propaganda apparatus competent to line up middle class and 
mass support behind ruling class policy. 

The typical and outstanding product of civilization has been the 
empire. In one sense it may be said that the success of a civilized 
community has been judged historically by the effectiveness with 
which it has been able to develop the characteristics of civilized 
culture mentioned in the last paragraph and the extent to which it 
has established political and economic control over neighboring ter- 
ritory and imposed its will upon neighboring peoples. Indeed, his- 
torians write of Egyptian civilization, Babylonian civilization and 
Roman civilization, thus characterizing a culture epoch by using the 
name of the empire dominant during the period in question. 

The epoch of western civilization has produced the most elaborate 
and successful empires of history. It was during this epoch that the 
western empires extended their spheres of influence and power to 
include the large portions of Asia, Oceania, Africa and the Amer- 
icas that were brought under European control between A.D. 1400 
and the Victorian Age of British imperial supremacy. 


5. Continuity in the Empire Pattern 


The pattern of empire is a process, not a mosaic. It is a growth, 
rooted in a particular culture soil and manifesting itself in par- 
ticular Oilture traits and institutions. Once initiated, the emj^ 
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process follows a sequence of cause and effect that may be compared 
to the growth of an oak tree from an acorn or of an animal from 
conception to death. The life pattern exists in the germ. Given 
private property, profit-seeking, the will to conquer and exploit, 
and the resources and techniques necessary to make this will effec- 
tive, and the imperial process will be followed as surely as a like 
process is followed in the growth of plants and animals. 

Anti-imperialist professions are ineffective and unavailing. The 
world's most successful empire builders have repeatedly given as- 
surances that they were peace-loving, non-aggressive good neigh- 
bors; that they were concerned only with the defense of their 
interests; that they were intent on liberating oppressed peoples, and 
were devoted to the maintenance of the highest principles of moral- 
ity and of good will for all. Such declarations may have been 
quite sincere or they may have been the last word in hypocrisy. More 
likely, the professions came from the apologists, propagandists and 
political showmen whose names appeared on public announcement, 
while the real work of empire building was carried on by profit and 
power seekers, most of whom seldom or never allowed their names 
to appear in print. Irrespective of pious declarations, the empire 
builders continued to conquer and exploit and to accumulate wealth 
and power, because the inexorable logic of the social system under 
which they operated left them no choice in the matter. 

The empire pattern may be interrupted or destroyed, either from 
within or without a nation. Divisions in the ranks of the ruling 
class, or social revolutions involving costly civil wars have occa- 
sionally wrecked imperial ambitions from inside the empire nucleus. 
Russia from 1895 to 1917 is a good example of the operation of 
these forces. More often, however, the empire pattern has been 
smashed from outside the nucleus of imperial power. Occasionally 
the driving force has been colonial revolt, which played so large 
a role in the overthrow of the Spanish Empire; or the impact of 
lower culture nomads. Usually, however, the decisive blows are 
delivered by imperial rivals. 

Both Roman and British empire history record the life-death 
struggle of rival empire builders. Both Rome and Britain began as 
insignificant power centres. After centuries of relentless war both 
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reached the pinnacle of world mastery. The road to world mastery 
has in every case been strewn with the wreckage of unsuccessful 
rivals. 


6. Empire Engineering 


Human aeativeness has been directed toward the modification 
and control of nature, the organization and administration of the 
social environments and the improvement of man. The organiza- 
tion and administration of the social environment has recently been 
referred to as social engineering. 

Social engineering dates back to pre-history. In its earliest phases 
it probably dealt with the ordering of tribal and inter-tribal rela- 
tions, defense, and the provision of water, particularly for irriga- 
tion. It probably reached its earliest general form in the planning, 
construction, administration and defense of cities. Its most expan- 
sive form until the mid-nineteenth century was empire building. 

Empire building has several dimensions: 

1. Its natural sources of energy, materials and power. 

2. Its drive or tempo. 

3. Its intensity as embodied in the varied and complex life of 
the parent city and parent area or nucleus of empire. 

4. Its esrtension in space over neighboring areas. 

5. Its extension in time. 

Measured in any one of these five terms an individual can no 
more build an empire than he can build a city. An empire is the 
product of group activity extending across space and through time. 
The Roman Empire at its high point probably had a population of 
90 million people, living in large parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
The founding of Rome was separated from the break-up of the 
Western Empire by more than a thousand years or say thirty gen- 
erations. Throughout this entire episode in social history large num- 
bers of people were engaged in highly specialized activities that 
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were planned, coordinated and integrated into the social entity or 
organism or process labeled Roman Empire. 

The organization and administration of such an empire must be 
recognized as the most noteworthy feat in the history of social en- 
gineering. Local achievements such as the construction of cities and 
their maintenance over very long periods have been more intensive. 
None has been so massive as the building and maintenance of em- 
pires. 


7. Strength and Weakness of Empire 


One last item should be noted in this discussion of empires — 
their apparent great strength and their real phenomenal weakness. 

By all of the ordinary social tests, empires are strong, and if the 
empire builders had their way, would be eternal. They have re- 
sources, energy, funds, facilities for transportation and commerce, 
large populations, great wealth, ample means of defense. They 
usually witness a variety of discoveries and inventions in the sciences 
and the arts. Their chief cities become centres of authority, symbols 
of power, and examples of elaborate techniques, such as architecture 
and important creative contributions in discovery, invention, scholar- 
ship and the plastic and pictorial arts. A visitor from Mars, examin- 
ing the mighty network of social controls radiating from Thebes, 
Babylon, Carthage, Rome, Constantinople, Paris or London, at the 
zenith of their imperial power, might well exclaim: ’’This vast 
monument to man's genius must live forever !" 

And so it would seem from all outward appearances. Yet one 
of the most extraordinary aspects of the empire pattern is its com- 
parative fragility. It is highly probable that there are Chinese and 
Indian villages that have survived, virtually intact, for at least 2,500 
years. Certainly the system of village organization known to Con- 
fucius may still be met with in China. The life-span of the mightiest 
empire seldom exceeds ten centuries. The much simpler village form 
has proved far more stable. 

Has human genius gone wrong? Have the empire builders made 
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their plans, spent their energies and dedicated their talents to setting 
up a way of life that is self -destructive? Do the costs of empire build- 
ing exceed the possible returns and thus, from the beginning, doom 
these impressive products of human organizing genius to destruc- 
tion? These and related questions can only be answered by examin- 
ing the human costs of empire. 
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IV. THE HUMAN COSTS OF 
EMPIRE 


I . Human Nature 


Empire building and maintenance must depend in the final 
analysis on nature and man. In the absence of earth fertility and 
favorable climatic conditions, no empire could even be established. 
Human energy brought the empire pattern into existence. 

Much has been said and written about the geo-political back- 
ground and empires. Historians have asserted that soil exhaustion, 
deforestation, the failure of minerals, and modifications of climate 
and the discovery of hitherto unknown natural advantages have 
been among the chief causes of empire decay. Only recently has any 
serious consideration been given to the human harvest. What effect 
does empire building have upon men? 

Human beings are complex and adaptable organisms. Their com- 
plexity enables them to perform highly specialized tasks. Their 
adaptability enables them to adjust to a great variety of environing 
conditions. 

Human beings are complex. They have bodies of cells grouped 
in various functioning tissues and organs ; an emotional apparatus 
that responds to a wide range of stimuli ; a reasoning mind that 
observes, examines, compares and concludes; a memory that files 
away and under certain circumstances makes available incidents, 
experiences, habits and conduct patterns; a will that translates emo- 
tional responses and reasoned conclusions into purposive, planned 
action. There are other aspects of human nature that need not con- 
cern us at this point. Enough has been said to support the gen- 
eralization that man is complex. Man is also adaptable. Human 
adaptability enables people to live under extremes of heat and cold, 
of moisture and dryness, of altitude. It makes possible multiple 
forms of feeding, of shelter, of transportation and communication, 
of artistic expression, of association, of group activity. 
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Human nature is not indefinitely adaptable, however. Without 
water, air and food and perhaps without sunlight, man perishes. 
Protection is necessary against extreme cold. Heat burns and kills. 
After a certain point an inaease in the amount and variety of emo- 
tional stimuli breaks down the nervous system. Physical strain, 
sufiidently great or long-continued, crushes the body. 

Obviously there is an hierarchy of survival values among which 
human beings pick their way. If they choose certain conduct pat- 
terns, they perish. Others impose restrictions upon their sources of 
livelihood, of movement, of function. Life, liberty and happiness 
depend upon avoiding certain lines of conduct and following others. 
This statement is based on the assumption that within certain limits 
men are free to avoid or to follow. 

Empire building as described in the previous chapter is a social 
habit pattern or way of life which certain minority groups have 
chosen to follow, "^^at is the effect of empire building upon the 
human organism? 


2. Empire as a Conditioner 

Viewed in terms of an individual human life, the century-long 
empire process stretches far into both past and future. The indi- 
vidual may hear stories about the beginning, but most empire 
citizens do not have personal experience with either the beginning 
or the end of the empire. Instead, they are bom into it in the same 
sense that they are born into other aspects of the culture pattern, 
such as language, methods of food preparation and means of mu- 
sical expression. They learn the social pattern from parents, com- 
panions, experiences, during the first few years after birth. Long 
before they begin to reason consciously as members of the dominant 
group they have accepted empire as a matter of course. 

Empire building requires a complex economic-political-military 
apparatus, hi^y centrdized, order^ and disciplined by the empire 
fc^ders. From the imperial centre to the colonial circumference 
individuals and groups must perform tibeir assigned tasks. To 
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achieve such a result the individual must be carefully and deliberate- 
ly prepared to fulfill his personal obligations to the empire. Such 
preparation for imperial service is carried on in part by established 
institutions and agencies such as the home, the church and the 
school. In part, however, the preparation is the result of carefully 
supervised propaganda. Traditional attitudes and propaganda com- 
bine to ease the individual into the imperial pattern, so that he slips 
into it with as little awareness of its implications as if he were slip- 
ping into the clothes which custom compels him to wear. 

British, French, Italian, German, Japanese, American and earlier 
imperial experience all support the contention that a population of 
peace-loving isolationist farmers can be converted in a few genera- 
tions into a commercial, industrial, empire-minded community that 
will provide workers for industry, fighters for the armed forces and 
the technicians necessary to staff civilian and military administra- 
tions. This holds true in the imperial homeland as a matter of course, 
and with unimportant exceptions it is equally applicable to the 
dominions and colonies. Unless colonial revolts are actually in 
progress, imperial overlords are able to find plenty of colonials who* 
for a consideration are glad to collaborate. 


3. Human Adaptation to Empire 


At first glance it may seem surprising that a farming community 
with centuries of homekeeping behind it can be converted so readily 
into an aggressive group of exploiters and potential world con- 
querors. However, since the change has been made again and again 
in modern as well as in ancient times, it is relatively easy to evaluate 
its two essential aspects: first, what is involved in the change, and 
second, how well human beings adjust to it. 

Empire building begins on the land, among herdsmen, farmers 
and village aaftsmen. Human nature stays close to mother nature. 
The individual participates directly in the survival struggle. Each 
dawn calls for action; each season brings its special problems. The 
individual, the family, the tribe and the village all are required to 
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make decisions and to cany them out in the day-to-day stniggle. 
In a very real sense, the landman must engage in a never-ending 
series of aeative experiences in the course of which effort and re- 
ward are usually closely associated. He who works, eats. 

Landmen the world over are hardy and sturdy. This is true of 
men, women and children. They have an extraordinary capacity to 
withstand hardship; they reproduce their kind generously, and 
these are the two primary essentials of race survival. The peasant 
societies of Europe, Asia and the Americas bear testimony to the 
ruggedness and slow-moving determination that result from direct 
contact with nature. 

Empire building transplants the landman from a rural to a city 
environment; from hunting and fishing, animal husbandry, farm- 
ing and handaaft production to manufacture, trade, commerce, 
finance, politics, religion, science, the fine arts and complex social 
relationships. Most city dwellers lose direct contact with nature. 
They also substitute a humdrum routine for the creativeness of rural 
use economy. 

The most pervasive stimulus to which civil society exposes its 
citixens is that of acquisition. The landman is of course concerned 
with acquisition of food, clothing and shelter as a result of his own 
-effort. But civil society trains men to acquire wealth irrespective 
of its usefulness. 

The wealth of the landman takes the form of flocks, herds, houses, 
bams, implements, clothing, stored food. The wealth of the city 
dweller consists only incidentally of use goods. Most of it is stock 
in trade, money, and such capital goods as warehouses, ships and 
factories. 

The landman centres his energies upon production and use. The 
city dweller centres his energies on possession and profit. The two 
outlooks are poles apart. 

Acquisition becomes the chief end of life in a community dedi- 
cated to the accumulation of possessions. Personal success is there- 
fore measured by the amount of property (money) or income that 
is at the disposal of each individual. 

The formula for acquisition runs something like this : ( i ) all men 
•seek happiness; (2) happiness varies directly with the quantity and 
-diversity of possessions; (3) therefore he who would be happy 
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must seek possessions^ and (4) the more he possesses, the happier 
he will be. 

Through the entire range of human thought there is scarcely 
one important teacher or seer who has accepted this view of life. 
On the contrary, some of the most widely followed of the teachers 
of mankind: Lao-tso, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, all lived non-acquisi- 
tive lives and spoke strongly against possessions, on the ground 
that they tend to obscure or befog the real objectives of human 
existence. 

Under such circumstances how has it been possible to persuade 
mankind to accept and follow the acquisitive pattern? There are 
four obvious answers: (i) possessions provide the necessaries, 
conveniences and comforts of life; (2) they are a measure of 
superiority over the neighbors; (3) they are an important source 
of power, and (4) they enable the owner to live parasitically. 

Possessions are individual or group claims on the social environ- 
ment which is the bufFer erected by man against the rigors of nature 
and the storehouse of facilities, goods and potential services against 
which man may draw for his sustenance. The possession of land and 
capital goods provides the owner with a job monopoly that enables 
him to profit from the labor-power of his fellows. Thus he who 
secures possessions receives an income of goods and services greater 
than that enjoyed by his neighbors, and holds economic, political 
and social power that enable him to live without work on the prop- 
erty income derived from the labor of his fellows. 

The manifold advantages of possessions is not a matter of theory. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly in the experience of every com- 
munity that has accepted the principle of private property. As 
Lester Ward points out, the urge to get and keep is probably the 
most potent social force known to civilized man. 

Qvil society (civilization) is organized around the proposition 
that the main source of well-being is the accumulation of wealth and 
income and that the central purpose of life is to accumulate posses- 
sions and to keep others from doing the same thing. The first part 
of the proposition will scarcely be questioned. The second part is 
less widely accepted, but as Ruskin pointed out, the power of the 
dollar in my pocket is in direct proportion to its absence in yours, 
because unless you lack, you will not sell me your labor-power or 
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Race suidde is accompanied by personal suicide. Many men and 
women reach the pinnacle of wealth and power accumulation only 
to discover that its supposed advantages are dust and ashes. Em- 
bittered, disillusioned, cynical and despairing, they take their own 
lives as the simplest way out of a tangle of wealth-power-parasitic 
relationships. 

Disintegration of the individual life-pattern spells social decay. 
A community can be no sounder than the men and women of which 
it is composed. If their lives are empty and sterile, the life of the 
community will exhibit like characteristics. Furthermore, covetous- 
ness, fear and hate are disintegrating forces in any community. 
Accumulation through the use of armed force is based upon all three 
drives — in the minority as well as in the majority group. 

Wealth-power accumulation in the hands of a few divides a com- 
munity into the haves and the have-nots. The haves live parasitically 
on the labor of the have-nots. The haves fear a revolt of the have- 
nots. The have-nots hate the haves, sabotage and rebel. 

The intra-community survival struggle has appeared at the wealth- 
power centre of every great empire. The cooperation and mutual 
aid of the village are replaced by sniping, and as inequalities deepen 
fear and hate, by civil war. Social resources and reserves are con- 
sumed in the successive conflicts. Social exhaustion, disintegration 
and destruction follow civil strife in an inexorable sequence. 


6. The Cleansing Process 


The empire does not disintegrate to nothing. Rather, a complex, 
top-heavy parasitic urban culture disappears. Of its constituent ele- 
ments only the soundest survive — ^husbandry and the crafts (in- 
cluding the simpler arts) . The wealth-power centres break up. The 
farms, workshops and villages remain or are rebuilt at points that 
offer sustenance and protection against brigands and nomads. 

Sophisticated urban life yields place to the cruder, less processed 
and refined life of the forest and the farm. Men regain their contacts 
with Mother Earth and tfarou^ generations of earth-grubbing ace 
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sanitated and sanified, reinvigorated and restored to a balance and 
rhythm that make life not only tolerable but pleasant and even at 
times inspiring. 

Empire has come full circle. On the land it began — among herds- 
men and villagers whose descendants built their Tower of Babel, 
— ^Thebes, Babylon, Athens, Rome, Paris, London and New York — 
on the miseries, fears and hates of enslaved multitudes. When 
greed and violence, disillusion and despair had done their work, 
the tower crumbled, and the descendants of the tower builders, their 
feet once more on the earth, learned again the age-old lesson that 
life is sweet and rewarding to those who labor and share, harvest and 
build, initiate and create. 
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PART TWO 


IMPERIAL CATASTROPHE 
I 750- I 945 



Their presence softens the lines of the social picture without modi- 
fying its essential character. 

What had been true of the past is also true of modem times. From 
the Crusades to the middle of the i8th century the ruling classes 
of Europe were engaged in a ceaseless struggle for wealth and power. 
At times the struggle was waged in the field of economics, again it 
took place in the realm of diplomacy; periodically it reached the 
level of armed conflict, but it never ended. Through its entire course 
the struggle was financed by the labor of the European masses and 
its battlefields were drenched with their blood. 

Out of this ruthless and bloody struggle the British Empire rose 
as the great modern symbol of organi2ed greed, conquest by force 
of arms, victory over its greedy, aggressive rivals and unremitting 
exploitation of its home working population and of its subjugated 
colonial peoples. 

Then came a change. Change always activates social relationships 
and modifies social conduct patterns, but in this instance the changes 
were so numerous and so varied and they tumbled over one another 
in such an unmanageable torrent that within three generations they 
literally remade the world. 


2. A Torrent of Change 


This is not the place to describe the manifold changes that swept 
across the Western World between 1763 and 1870. The present 
writer tried to summarize the facts in Where Is Civilization Going? 
and they are presented in great detail by Lewis Mumford in his 
Technics and Civilization and The Culture of Cities. Here it is 
necessary to note some of the results of these changes on the social 
life pattern of the century that preceded 1870. 

(1) Man’s relation to the natural environment was altered. The 
fast sailing ship, the steamship and the locomotive overcame dis- 
tance, and brought even the centres of the continental land masses 
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into close contact with other parts of the planet. The telegraph tele- 
scoped time. The machine plus mechanical power multiplied the 
quantity and variety of available goods and services. Chemistry^ 
physics and the other natural sciences gave access to nature’s secrets 
and made available untapped stores of material resources. 

Men had stood in awe of nature and had worshipped the sun, 
fire, water and other nature manifestations. The enlightenment, the 
age of reason and the era of experiment had introduced men and 
nature to each other and made them partners. Agriculture in all of 
its branches came within the realm of experiment and control. 
Plants were bred and adapted. Animal species were transformed. 
Man planned, designed, modified and created new manifestations 
of the life energy as he had formerly refashioned inert material 
forms. Henceforth, instead of worshipping nature, man would seek 
to understand her, to utilize her boundless energies, to avail himself 
of the supplies of her vast storehouse, to conserve them and where 
possible replace them. 

(2) Man’s relation to the earth was altered. Heretofore the ^st 
majority had been compelled to dig their living from the ground, 
or gain it by animal husbandry, fishing and hunting. Agricultural 
machines, transportation, storage, canning, preserving and process- 
ing altered the entire occupational relationship. Instead of the 
traditional community made up of nine-tenths farmers, communi- 
ties developed in which more than half of the gainfully employed 
were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. With this 
trend away from land-labor went an immense extension of formal 
leisure. 'The period of childhood was lengthened by general educa- 
tion. The work day and work week were limited. The town woman 
had far more leisure than the farm woman. 

(3) Men secured substantial control over human reproduction. 
It was in 1799 that Thomas Malthus published his gloomy essay on 
Principles of Population, 'The number of places at nature’s feast is 
limited at any given time, he argued. Food supply increases more 
slowly than population. The late comers, who cannot get a place at 
nature’s table, will starve to death. 

Within half a century the preventive checks on population in- 
crease, which Malthus had discounted, were operating in one coun- 
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tty after another. With higher standards of knowledge and well- 
being went the conscious limitation of human reproduction. While 
food supplies inaeased, population in some countries had become 
practically stationary. 

(4) Qass relations changed rapidly and profoundly. Feudal 
power in Western Europe had been sharply limited by the growth 
of trading cities. In Holland and England 17th century revolu- 
tionary movements had given the business class substantial control 
over the central state apparatus. Outside of these areas, however, 
the land-owning aristoaacies held supreme and arbitrary power 
that was summed up in the declaration of Louis XIV: **I am the 
State”. 

The French Revolution of 1789; the Napoleonic Wars, which 
lasted from 1793 to 1815, and the revolutionary movements that 
swept across Europe from 1832 to 1848 limited royal and aristo- 
cratic prerogatives in one country after another. The power of the 
landed class had been broken. The business class had replaced the 
landlords as the arbiters of European destiny. 

(3) Shifts in class relations were not confined to the ruling 
classes. The status of the masses was also profoundly altered. The 
slave trade and chattel slavery were both abolished during the cen- 
tury. Serfdom was officially ended, even in Russia. The masses 
learned to read and write. They won the right to freedom of expres- 
sion and association. After 1815 the labor movement was launched 
— at first locally, then nationally. In 1867 the First International 
was organized. 

(6) Forces which shifted power from landed aristocrats to free- 
enterprise businessmen, brought chattel slavery and serfdom to an 
end and presided over the launching of the labor movement, were 
also responsible for the growth of the professional and technical 
elements of the middle class. Mass education called for school 
teachers. Machine industry demanded engineers. Science trained 
technicians. Trade and commerce required white collar workers. 
Under feudal conditions the middle class had comprised perhaps a 
twentieth of the total population. The rise of commerce culture 
increased its munbers and elevated it to a position of ever greater 
importance. 
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(y) Colonial peoples rebelled against their imperial overlords. 
The North American colonists won their independence from the 
British Qown in 1783. Latin American colonies repudiated their 
Iberian masters. The Sepoy Rebellion occurred in 1857. These and 
other independent movements were a part of the growing and 
spreading spirit of nationalism that was to play a role in the colonial 
areas almost as significant as its role in Europe and the Americas. 

(8) This Pivotal Century witnessed the rapid rise of the science 
and art of social engineering. Peoples who traditionally had fol- 
lowed their kings and priests as divinely appointed leaders now 
launched their ships of state on the turbulent waters of self-govern- 
ment. Instead of following a leader whose word was law, they 
began their proclamations: ‘*We the people**. They were proposing 
to make their own decisions and, if possible, to determine their 
own destiny. 

Social plans inaugurated during this period dealt in the main with 
political questions, and the economic sphere was left chiefly in the 
hands of private business. In the economic realm, however, the 
science of social organiaation and administration was advancing 
rapidly, albeit under private direction. Enterprises grew in size and 
complexity and were coordinated in combines and trusts. Corpora- 
tions replaced individual enterprises. 

Sociology emerged as a science. Historians described a social 
process. Economists wrestled with the causes of the wealth of 
nations. Social laws were examined and classified. Western man was 
attempting the conscious improvement of society by society. 

(9) Inaeased control over the natural environment, mechaniza- 
tion and social engineering carried with them the possibility of a 
general abundance of goods and services. Under feudal society less 
than one person in twenty had enjoyed abundance. For the great 
majority of mankind, the supply was extremely limited. In the 
commercial and industrial towns that developed with the rise of 
trade economy, commodity abundance was shared by more than a 
tenth of the people. Between 1763 and 1870 the rapidly growing 
middle class, enjoying both abundance and a large measure of 
security, comprised, with the ruling class, more than a fifth of the 
population. While the prevailing profit-price economy was organ- 
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with firearms, made short work of native resistance. Native culture 
was either wiped out as in the United States and Australia or was 
rolled back as in the hills and jungles of Spanish America. In its 
place the Europeans set up the culture pattern of their choice. 

Here was an unparalleled opportunity. The culture transforma- 
tions taking place in Europe were obstructed by custom and tradi- 
tion, by the inertia of unlettered superstitious peasants, by the 
militant opposition of the trinity of feudal vested interests, — ^the 
landed aristocrats, the church and the army. All of these obstructive 
forces were either absent or else were of minor consequence in 
the new world. 

Ample resources, a highly selected population made up largely 
of people who had the initiative and will necessary to leave their 
old world homes and pioneer in the new world, a large fund of 
social idealism, the absence of potent rival cultures or of threaten- 
ing political enemies made of the new world, and especially of 
Australia, Canada, the United States, Manchuria and Siberia a 
field of social experimentation, largely unfettered and untrammeled. 


4. An Unparalleled Social Opportunity 


This conjunction of a new culture pattern and a new world pre- 
sented the western peoples with an opportunity to establish peace, 
abimdance and freedom and thus to lay a solid social foundation 
for the brotherhood of man. By making of the new world a demon- 
stration and experiment station, social theories could have been 
tested out and answers found to some of the more baffling and frus- 
trating social conundrums. 

Robert Owen, Fourier and a number of religious leaders took the 
opportunity seriously, and attempted to found experimental com- 
munes. But their efforts were overrun and obliterated in the rush 
to grab and keep the choicest opportunities that the new world of- 
fered. Evidently it was impossible for a new social order to establish 
nuclei in a rapidly expanding culture pattern. 



S. Four Possibilities 


There were four ways in which advantage might have been taken 
of the unique opportunities which the Pivotal Century presented 
to the human race. 

First: The British ruling class from its strategic position as the 
economic and political master of the planet, might have initiated 
a movement for a world government and might have transferred to 
the world government its resources, raw materials, naval bases, coal- 
ing stations, capital investments, merchant fleet and navy, thus, at 
one stroke have given the world government a nucleus of economic 
and political power around which to organize the world social pat- 
tern. 

Such a step would have involved the abdication of an imperial 
ruling class and the voluntary conversion of an empire built on 
conquest and maintained by armed force into a world community 
based on equal rights for all nations and peoples. It would have 
required a social vision of unusual clarity and a will to justice and 
fair dealing which no ruling class in history has thus far displayed. 

Second: The rival ruling classes might have compromised their 
differences, divided the world into spheres of influence and ex- 
ploited them severally or they might have agreed on a jointly con- 
trolled exploitation of the planet as a whole and have divided the 
booty according to a pre-determined schedule. Inter-imperialism or 
super-imperialism of this type has been successfully practiced in 
limited areas and for short periods of time. Always, however, the 
agreements, unenforceable in any court of law, have lasted only 
until it was to the interest of one member of the coalition to break 
them. 

Third: The exploited masses in the imperial and colonial coun- 
tries might have made common cause against their overlords; 
brushed aside the imperial superstructure; taken control of the 
means of production; abolished the privileges of the ruling minori- 
ties and formed a world-wide cooperative commonwealth based on 
some formula involving social justice, equal opportunity, a world 
government and world citizenship. Such a program was advocated, 
after the publication of Marx’s Communist Manifesto (1848), by 



the First International. Its fulfillment would have involved a trans- 
formation in class relations. 

Fourth: The new world might have set an example that the old 
world could not ignore: the U. S. A. demonstrating the efficiency 
of demoaatic political control; Australasia proving the validity of 
a widely based system of social security. Such results could have 
been achieved only by peoples with profound convictions concern- 
ing the importance of the tasks they were performing and dedicated 
to a course of action that would enhance the well-being of peoples 
beyond their immediate frontiers. 

G>nfronted with this extraordinary period of social change, what 
would western men do ? G)uld they understand the course of events, 
evaluate the possibilities of the situation, grasp the unique oppor- 
tunity that was presented to them and reshape the social environ- 
ment in terms of justice and fair dealing and then begin world life 
anew? Or would they try, like the instinct-driven mud-wasp, to re- 
create the changing world in the exact image of the past? 0)uld 
western man take advantage of his new controls over nature, and 
use the new techniques to build a new social order or would he at- 
tempt to maintain and refurbish the pattern of empire? 



VI. BRITAIN’S RIVALS 


I . Western Man Makes Answer 

Western man delivered his answer to the challenge presented by 
the Pivotal Century, — delivered it emphatically and unequivocally. 
The British ruling class did not move a finger in the direction of 
abdication. Instead, its members basked in the full sunshine of the 
Victorian Age. The imperial ruling classes of Europe did not join 
forces. Instead they continued the time-honored practices of power 
politics, each hoping that as a result of diplomatic intrigue, double- 
deahng, plundering the weak and murdering the strong, their class 
would win some temporary advantage over its rivals. 

British landlords, businessmen, diplomats, soldiers and prelates 
had worked tirelessly through three centuries to establish a supreme 
world empire. By 1815 they had achieved their ambition and brought 
under their control the largest and richest empire of modern times. 
Their fleets dominated the seas and their colonial subjects lived and 
labored on all of the continents. The supreme British Empire — 
wealthy and powerful — ^was the envy of every wealth-seeking, 
power-hungry ruling class in the world. Britain's rulers had seized 
the opportunity offered by technical transformation to pack ever 
more wealth into their bulging treasure chests and to add new units 
to their planet-girdling empire. 

British successes in empire building led rival ruling classes to 
pose the question: If they, why not we? These potential com- 
petitors, using the same industrial and social techniques that the 
British had perfected, developed rapidly into challenging rivals of 
the supreme British Empire. 


2. Britain Wanted Peace 

Britain wanted peace in 1870. After three centuries of conquest, 
war and almost continuous expansion, the British rulers desired 
nothing so much as a breathing space during which their conquests 
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could be assimilated, their empire integrated and they themselves 
be left free to gather in the dividends of empire building. 'In no 
quarter was there any longer a desire to widen still further the 
boundaries of our far-flimg empire. The era of acquisition had 
melted into the era of conservation. Henceforth peace was the great- 
est of British interests.** (Gooch, G. P. and Masterman, J. H. B., 
A Century of British Foreign Policy, London: Allen and Unwin, 
1917* P* 45) 

Historically, the British ruling class was justified in expecting 
an era of peace and security for British imperial interests. They had 
produced, traded and financed, planned, maneuvered and fought 
long and devotedly. Through blood, sweat and tears they had 
climbed to the pinnacle of world supremacy. By all historical prece- 
dent they were entitled to an era of world domination, probably of 
several centuries, during which they could enjoy the fruits of their 
imperial labors. Had not the Romans reveled in two centuries of 
imchallenged imperial supremacy, the period of Roman Peace? The 
British, who had been equally faithful in following the pattern of 
empire might reasonably hope for centuries of British Peace. 

Britain*s ruling class had but recently won its world champion- 
ship in the imperial prize-ring. It was still young and lusty. Save for 
the industrial revolution it might have enjoyed centuries of uncon- 
tested world authority. Now, after little more than a generation of 
world domination, economic changes forced it once again to enter 
the arena and wage a conflict upon the outcome of which depended 
the very existence of the British Empire. 

History repeats, but always with variations. 


3. The New Rivalries 


Events through the Pivotal Century had opened up the conti- 
nental land masses, — ^notably North America, — and had placed 
within easy reach of every profit-seeking class, resources, markets 
and investment opportunities on a greatly extended scale. Theoreti- 
cal and applied science, in seven league boots, swept through the 
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North Temperate Zone, building railroads, opening mines, con- 
structing factories, rearing cities. Populations inaeased to meet 
expanding economic opportunities. By the beginning of the 20th 
century, "the whole northern hemisphere of the planet was occu- 
pied by a series of big industrial states, which formed a continuous 
belt from England and France through Italy, Austria and Germany 
to Russia, Japan and the United States." (Delaisi, F., Political Myths 
and Economic Realities, p. 255) 

Each of these countries was taking advantage of the new tech- 
nology. Each was organized upon the legal foundation of private 
property in the means of production. Each was directed by a profit- 
seeking ruling class, dedicated to the accumulation of wealth and 
power. Each controlled a well-knit state apparatus. Each was 
equipped with the new machines of violence. Each was a potential 
or actual rival of the supreme British Empire. 

Changes during the Pivotal Century had not only called into be- 
ing new and dangerous rivals to the British Empire, but had im- 
posed new tests of imperial survival that by their very nature 
denied the British the possibility of success or even survival in the 
coming struggle. 

First among these new tests was continental dimension. The Brit- 
ish Isles with a total area of 244,000 square kilometers lay along- 
side a European continent more than forty times as large, while 
across the Atlantic lay a single country, the United States, with an 
area more than thirty times that of the British Isles. In the case of the 
United States and other newly developed territories, natural re- 
sources were virtually untouched. In Britain metals such as iron, 
tin and zinc were approaching exhaustion, while coal production 
was becoming increasingly expensive as the mines grew deeper. 

Worse still for the British, the new industry depended upon a 
number of raw materials such as oil, rubber and cotton that could 
not be produced in the British Isles and must therefore be imported 
from distant areas, whereas they were abundant and cheap in the 
territory of some of Britain's most formidable rivals. 

Furthermore, the social forces which had moved the trade-com- 
merce centre of western society from the Mediterranean Basin into 
the Atlantic and thus placed the British Isles astride the principal 
sea routes of the 17th, i8th and early 19th centuries were shifting 
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the trade-commerce centre from the Atlantic into the Pacific. As 
this shift progressed, western European profit-seekers were left high 
and dry on the shores of a declining trade area in the same way 
that the Mediterranean trading cities had been left stranded three 
centuries earlier. 

These three developments: the extension in the size of imperial 
nuclei, the introduction of new tests for imperial survival, and the 
shift in the world's trade-commerce centre were based primarily on 
technical changes over which the British could exercise little or no 
control. But they undermined the position of the British Empire as 
inexorably as the introduction of machinery undermined chattel 
slavery, 

British imperialists were face to face with other and more imme- 
diate challenges than those presented by these three shifts in the 
background of competitive imperialism. Obstacles to their profit- 
power plans were encountered in three directions: first, rival ruling 
classes aiming to grab a place in the profit-yielding sun; second, 
colonial movements seeing independence from imperial control; 
and third, the determined efforts of the wage-working masses to or- 
granize a cooperative movement and ultimately to establish a world 
cooperative commonwealth in which profit-making would be out- 
lawed. Success in any one of these three directions would have re- 
stricted the profit-making opportunities of the British ruling class. 


4. Rival Economies 


Britain’s position was threatened most immediately by rival em- 
pire builders. For purposes of analysis, the period of imperial rivalry 
following 1870 may be divided into (i) an era dominated by eco- 
nomic competition and colonial expansion, from 1870-1900; (2) 
an era of active diplomatic regrouping and military preparation, 
1900-10, and (3) the free-for-all military conflict that began in 
1914. 

The economic foundations of this new era of imperial rivalry 
were being laid all through the latter half of the Z9th century. They 
mqr be examined in the shifts that took place in the production of 
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coal (chief industrial fuel) ; iron (chief industrial metal) ; trade 
(chief source of international profit), and colonies (spheres of 
imperial influence and control) . 

Coal production records, in millions of metric tons, for the chief 


empire nuclei: 

Britain 

Germany 

U. S. A. 

France 

1871 


29 

42 

13 

1880 

147 

47 

65 

19 

1890 

182 

70 

143 

26 

1900 

225 

109 

245 

33 


British coal production, at the beginning of this period, was more 
than half of total world production, three times that of the United 
States and four times that of Germany. By 1890 British production 
was slightly above that of U. S. A. and less than three times that of 
Germany. Ten years later, Britain was producing less coal than the 
United States and slightly more than twice the German output. In 
1900 Britain produced less than a third of the world's coal. 

Iron production shows a like trend, exemplified in production of 
pig iron, in millions of tons: 



Britain 

Germany 

U. S. A. 

France 

1875 

6.4 

2.0 

2.0 

1.4 

1890 

7-9 

4-7 

9.2 

1-9 

1900 

8.9 

8.5 

13.8 

2-7 


British iron production in 1875 equaled the production of the 
balance of the world combine. Fifteen years later Germany was 
producing more than half as much pig iron as Britain and the 
U. S. A. was in the lead. By 1900 German production equaled 
British and production in U. S. A. was half again as much as British 
production. 

Productivity may also be measured in terms of mechanical power. 
Woytinsky's Welt in Zahlen (IV, p. 59) gives the horsepower of 
all steam engines (in 1,000 horsepower) 



Britain 

Germany 

U. S. A. 

1870 

4,040 

2,480 

5.590 

1880 

7,600 

5,120 

9,110 

1896 

13,700 

8,080 

18,060 
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The trend in this field is quite similar to that in coal and iron pro- 
duction. In this instance, however, Britain was already in second 


place in 1870. 




Merchant ships (millions of tons) 



Britain 

Germany 

U. S. A. 

1875 

6.1 

I.O 

3.2 

1890 

7-9 

1.4 

3-5 

1900 

9*3 

1-9 

4.0 


Imports and Exports. 

Percent of world total 



Britain 

Germany 

U. S. A. 

i860 

25 

— 

9 

1880 

23 

9 

10 

1900 

21 

12 

II 


Britain held the lead in ship tonnage and trade all through the 
closing years of the 19th century, but in both fields Germany and 
U. S. A. were making notable advances. Although in both of these 
areas Britain was still the principal power it was far from being 
the only world power. 

Financial rivalry is less easy to measure in simple statistical terms. 
In general it may be noted that in the period of British supremacy 
London was the world’s money market and exchange centre; that 
British bankers were the world’s chief investors and that the pound 
sterling was the accepted international currency medium. By 1900 
New York, Berlin, Paris and Amsterdam had all made gains that 
ate into the master position that the British had occupied half a 
century earlier. 

Economic trends in the rival empire centres were clear during 
the thirty years preceding 1900. At the beginning of the period, 
British supremacy was beyond question. By 1900 this supremacy 
was dwindling in some fields and had disappeared in others. 

The next ten years saw this trend continuing, with German pro- 
duction equaling that of Britain, United States production forging 
far ahead, and production in Japan, Italy, France and Russia ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Another measure of imperial competitive position is the amount 
of territory included within the empires. Lenz in his Macht und 
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Wirtschaft (p. 89) gives the square mileage of the principal empires 
(in millions of square miles) . 



1862 

1912 

Population 1910 in millions 

Britain 

5-3 

11.5 

421 

Russia 

7.6 

10.2 

167 

U. S. A 

1-5 

3-7 

103 

France 

0.4 

4.8 

86 

Germany 

0.2 

1.2 

78 

Japan 

0.2 

0.3 

70 

Italy 

O.I 

0.7 

36 


Territorially speaking, Britain and Russia headed the list of em- 
pires, all of which made impressive gains in area. During the closing 
years of the 19th and the opening years of the present century, the 
empires were busy partitioning Africa and carving out spheres of 
influence in various parts of Asia. The U. S. A. was spanning North 
America. The results appear in the rapid expansion of the imperial 
land area in all of the principal empires. 

Delaisi after describing the development of tariflFs, trade re- 
prisals, campaigns of dumping, subsidies and other political devices 
for protecting profit-seeking empire builders against their rivals, 
sums up the period in these words; **At the end of the 19th century 
a whole technique of economic war had been evolved and applied 
by the seven imperialist powers, with more or less dexterity, against 
one another. Each of them using as a basis its colonies and the mar- 
kets where it was in control, made efforts to extend the scope of its 
penetration toward neighboring countries. Unavoidably the com- 
peting gangs of prospectors, engineers and traders ended by coming 
across one another, with the result that conflicts arose in almost every 
corner of the globe." {Political Myths and Economic Realities, pp. 
261-2) 

British profit-seekers faced intensified economic rivalries as the 
19th century drew to a close. The British Isles ceased to be the 
world’s chief workshop; the British merchant fleets yielded a large 
share of the carrying trade. London was no longer the world's 
banker. In all of these directions British leadership was being ac- 
tively challenged. British business had lost its long lead. In some 
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directions sudi as coal and iron production, it was being seriously 
outdistanced by its immediate rivals. At the same time the main 
currents of history were steadily undermining Britain’s economic 
supremacy. 


5. The Race for Position 


Economic strength was significant, but when the struggle for im- 
perial survival came to a show-down, the determining factor would 
be military power since international society is “without a central 
authority to preserve law and order, and without an official agency 
to protect its members in the enjoyment of their rights . . . Self- 
preservation used in connection with states has a special meaning. 
Because territory is an inherent part of a state, self-preservation 
means defending its control over territory; and because independ- 
ence is of the essence of the state, self-preservation also means fight- 
ing for independent status. This explains why the basic objective 
of the foreign policy of all states is the preservation of territorial 
integrity and political independence . . . Absence of international 
government is responsible not only for the significance of direct 
action but for the fact that there is no community restraint on the 
methods used. In international society all forms of coercion are 
permissible, including wars of destruction. This means that the 
struggle for power is identical with the struggle for survival . . . 
Power means survival, the ability to impose one’s will on others, the 
capacity to dictate to those who are without power ... In a world 
of international anarchy, foreign policy must aim above all at the 
improvement or at least the preservation of the relative power 
position of the state. Power is in the last instance the ability to 
wage successful war . . (Spykman, N. J., Americans Strategy in 
World Politics.) ♦ Economic competition and diplomatic maneuver 
were therefore accompanied by an armament race, in which each 
of the rival powers tried to outdo the others. 

* By permissioa of Harcourt, Brace and G>mpany, publishers. 
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An armament or preparedness race cannot be desaibed in simple 
terms. A nation prepares for total war by producing or importing 
the necessary raw materials and foodstuffs; by developing indus- 
tries capable of turning out the weapons and supplies of mechaniaed 
warfare; by equipping such military installations as fortifications, 
defense lines, a navy and an air force; by storing up reserves of 
war material; by propagandizing its own population in order to 
arouse and maintain the will to victory; by consaipting economic 
and military man power. In the days of small professional armies 
and navies it was a relatively easy matter to judge military strength 
in terms of trained reserves and naval tonnage. In an epoch of total 
war such easy measures of military preparedness are all but mean- 
ingless. 

Anyone who has labored over the figure-cluttered pages of the 
League of Nations Armaments Year Books will realize how difficult 
it is to evaluate the military strength of various governments. 
Quincy Wright contents himself with printing brief summary ta- 
bles of naval tonnage, personnel and military expenditures of the 
principal governments. {Study of War, I, pp. 670-1) Prof. Wright 
sums up his findings thus: '’Among the great powers . . . military 
budgets have risen since 1870 with accelerating speed, until in 1937 
they averaged over 25 times what they had been at the earlier 
date. . . . The size of standing armies has tended to rise in all 
countries since 1880.'' 

Preparedness did more than equip the war machine. It provided 
an alternative market for a sorely pressed economy. As domestic 
and foreign private markets failed progressively to maintain full 
production and full employment, the increasing demand for mili- 
tary goods and military man power absorbed larger proportions of 
the goods and labor surplus. In each of the great powers millions of 
men and women were employed directly or indirectly in prepared- 
ness and billions of wealth flowed into the coffers of the manufac- 
turers and merchants of death. 

The arms race proved beneficial in another direction. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers of military supplies m Britain, Germany, France 
and Austria-Hungary provided arms chiefly for their home govern- 
ments, but they also took markets wherever they could find them. 
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It was no concern of theirs that the ammunition they supplied to a 
foreign power might be used to snuflF out the lives of their fellow 
countrymen. They were manufacturing arms for profit, not for sen- 
timent. When there were signs of a slackening in the arms race, 
the munition makers stirred up war scares that could be used to 
frighten governments into larger military expenditures. It has been 
estimated that before 1914 the Krupps had furnished arms to more 
than fifty governments, so that it would scarcely have been possible 
for Germans to face a foe without also facing Krupp-made bullets. 
British armament firms supplied Turkey with munitions that cost 
the lives of many young Britons during the campaign at Gallipoli. 

The race for position covered every aspect of modern life, from 
raw materials to propaganda. Each invention and discovery that 
promised greater effectiveness in the over-all struggle for wealth 
and power was utilized alike in civilian and military circles. Auto- 
motive equipment, radio, synthetics, improved fuels, electric devices 
furthered civilian production and military preparation in accordance 
with the axiom: Every tool is a potential weapon. 


6. Rehearsals 


War clouds had hovered over the imperial world for two decades 
before the storm finally burst in 1914. Japan attacked China in 
1894. U. S. A. attacked Spain in 1898. Japan attacked Russia in 
1904. Meanwhile, in North Africa, the Balkans and the Near East 
and in China, representatives of the competing empires intrigued 
and maneuvered, double-crossed and threatened each other. 

All of these military conflicts were limited to relatively small 
geographical areas and restricted to short periods of time. People 
with no experience in general of war and with a widely-held belief 
in the inevitability of progress and the assurance of a prosperity 
based upon mechanical achievements accepted the assurances of their 
academic and political leaders that "all these minor and local differ- 
ences can be settled by conference and arbitration. We are too 
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interdependent and too civilized to fight another great war. Besides, 
a general war would wreck our economy in six weeks.** Local wars 
were therefore treated as exceptions that proved the peace and 
prosperity rule. 

Warnings came from other directions however. The Boxer Rebel- 
lion in China, uprisings in Cuba and the Philippines, the Russian 
Revolution of 1905 and the revolutions that began in Mexico in 
1910 and in China in 191 1 all expressed the growing unwillingness 
of the colonial peoples and the wage working masses to accept ex- 
ploitation and oppression without vigorous protest. Labor unions 
were growing in numbers. Labor parties were contesting elections. 
Socialism counted its adherents by millions. Absolute monarchs 
granted constitutions in response to popular pressure. Colonies won 
independence or dominion status. Popular insistence led to the 
establishment of parliaments and parliamentary government ma- 
chinery was a highway along which the masses might proceed to- 
ward the seats of power. 

The popular movement was not merely libertarian, in that it 
aimed at popular education, the franchise, freedom of expression 
and organization and social security. It was also strongly anti- 
militarist and anti-imperialist. In theory at least it threatened the 
foundations of the predatory struggle which the empire builders 
regarded as their vocation. If the imperialists intended to settle 
their differences on the battlefields, the sooner they went about the 
matter the surer they were of an adequate supply of factory fodder 
and cannon fodder. 

Another factor made for war. The social unrest that was rum- 
bling through western countries could be met directly by stern sup- 
pression. It could be handled indirectly through some foreign 
adventure that symbolized defense of home and country, demon- 
strated the superiority of the home folks to the foreigners and 
dramatized the greatness of the nation state in a series of impressive 
victories. The aphorism that ’*war abroad solves trouble at home** 
has long been recognized and acted upon by ruling minorities. 
*rhere were not a few highly placed men and women who believed 
that **a real good war** would meet many of the problems that were 
pressing in upon big business and the society which it controlled. 
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7. British Perspective 


British imperialists who had dominated the planet until 1875 
found themselves in the centre of a survival struggle. The wealth 
and power which they had accumulated through centuries of empire 
building were at stake. G)uld they hold their own.^ Mighty forces 
were arrayed — Germany, France and Russia in Europe; Japan in 
Asia; the United States in the Americas. Would these forces unite 
to plunder the far-flung British Empire.^ or would they divide, 
take sides and by destroying each other secure Britain’s central 
position.^ 

Britain allied herself with France and Russia in Europe, and with 
Japan in Asia and the Pacific. If the worst came to the worst, this 
combination would checkmate Germany on the continent and the 
United States in the Far East. But the United States was not an im- 
mediate menace. It was Germany that was the active threat to British 
world supremacy. 





VII. DESTROYING GERMANY 


I . The German Menace 


The British Isles, — homeland of the empire, — ^lay to the west of 
the European continent — relatively small, both in area and popula- 
tion. So long as Europe remained divided into half a dozen large 
states and a dozen small buiSFer or satellite countries the British ruling 
class felt secure behind the divide-and-dominate formula. Should 
Europe unite, however, no matter what the character of the leader- 
ship the power nucleus of the British Empire would be mortally 
threatened. Since the days of Spanish domination of the Low G)un- 
tries and the invasion threat of the Spanish Armada, Britain has 
countered every attempt to unify Europe. The Dutch in the 17th 
century, the French in the i8th and the Russians in the 19th century 
had all aimed at some unification of the European rontinent. One 
by one these efforts had been effectively checkmated and the de- 
signers of continental unity had been crippled or destroyed. 

The industrial revolution and the development of overland trans- 
port made the resources and growing industries of Germany the 
focal point of continental economy. Geographically Germany was 
central. Economically its traders, manufacturers and bankers forged 
to the front during the Pivotal Century of economic change. 

German craftsmanship, the German genius for formalized ac- 
tivity and their easy adaptation to coordination enabled them to 
adjust to mechanized industry more quickly and efficiently than the 
French, Italians or Russians. In the mid-i9th century ‘'made in 
Germany** was a label that implied cheapness. By the end of the 
century the label stood not only for relative cheapness, but fot high 
quality. 

German economic coordination and expansion must have ex- 
pressed itself sooner or later in political coordination and expan- 
sion. Bismarck was the imposing and aggressive figure who under- 
took this political task. With a carefully trained army, in three wars , 
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that followed each other in rapid succession, he defeated the three 
neighboring countries (Denmark, 1864; Austria, 1866, and France, 
1870) that controlled the resources urgently necessary to the Ger- 
man program of expansion. With these natural advantages as a 
foundation, and a consolidated Germany as a base for economic 
and political operations, the growing German business class speedily 
converted the area under their control into one of the most efficient 
mechanized units on the European continent. 

William II, representative of the Prussian landed interests and 
of the Prussian military caste, who came to the German throne in 
1888, performed a service of outstanding importance to the German 
ruling classes. Throughout his colorful and dramatic reign, while 
he preser\xd the external traditions and prerogatives of the Prus- 
sian aristocracy, by cooperating closely with the business classes, 
he welded the two groups together into an efiFective working team. 

An equally important service in uniting Germany was performed 
by Bismarck and his successors. They not only protected the expand- 
ing middle class but through a shrewdly formulated program of 
social security stole the thunder of the rapidly growing socialist 
movement and at the same time gave the wage working masses a 
vested interest in the success of the empire. Middle class and work- 
ing class loyalty was further insured by the quantity and variety of 
goods and services that expanding mass production poured into the 
German home market. 

Under Hohenzollern leadership, the German government not 
only encouraged and subsidized an expanding German economy, 
but trained a large group of military experts, organized a highly 
efficient army and built a navy designed to equal if not to excel 
that of Britain. 

Add to this picture the size and growth of the German popula- 
tion from 41 million in 1870 to 56 million in 1900 and to 68 
million in 1914, and the German menace became the most serious 
threat to British imperial supremacy since the days of Napoleon. 
No state on the continent was so strategically located as Germany. 
No continental ruling class had been so forehanded or so suc- 
cessful in taking advantage of the technological changes made 
during the Pivotal Century, 
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2. Forging the Iron Ring 


British economy either could not meet or did not trouble itself 
to meet German competition in the economic field. Arthur Shad- 
well’s two volume study Industrial Efficiency treats this subject in 
detail and shows that even in British colonies, attached by both 
political and economic ties to the empire, German profit-seekers 
were replacing their British rivals, while in the world markets, in 
shipping, exchange and finance German economy was overtaking 
British economy with rapid strides. 

Experience had taught British policy makers that economic prob- 
lems may be solved by political methods. When the German com- 
petition threatened to overwhelm British economy, British rulers 
sought relief through political action. Their first move was made 
in the field of diplomacy. 

Germany’s economic power was founded on the political and 
economic unification of the homeland and the extension of its 
influence into Austria-Hungary, Italy and the Balkans. The first 
task of British diplomacy was to prevent the further expansion of 
German influence on the continent by forging an encircling ring 
in the form of an anti-German alliance. The logical segments of this 
ring were those neighbors of Germany that had most to fear and 
lose through further German expansion. 

There were three main possibilities in such an alliance, — France, 
Italy and Russia. Possibilities of secondary importance were the 
Low Countries, the Balkans, Turkey and Scandinavia. During the 
quarter century that ended in 1915, British diplomats labored over 
this task. The net result was a coalition that included France and 
Russia, the Low Countries and in 1915, Italy. The encirclement 
was far from complete, but it was the best that the British ruling 
class could get in this competitive struggle with the German 
Foreign Oflice. 
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3. The Central Empires 


German diplomats were keenly aware of the British diplomatic 
objective and they did what they could to meet and offset the British 
diplomatic offensive by a series of moves designed to enlarge the 
area of German control in Middle Europe and to build a coalition 
strong enough to meet, and if need be, to defeat the British-domi- 
nated Entente. 

German diplomacy was aimed at three specific objectives: 

First, to enlarge and strengthen the German power nucleus in 
Middle Europe; 

Second, to enlarge its place in the sun, so that the business op- 
portunities, colonies and spheres of influence comprising the Ger- 
man Empire would be at least as luaative and extensive as those 
making up the British Empire; 

Third, to establish a German-controlled, overland route from 
Berlin to Baghdad that should parallel the British-controlled water 
route through Gibraltar and Suez, and open up Near East trade for 
Germany. 

Against the attempted British encirclement, Germany formulated 
a program of economic and political expansion. The program was 
implemented by an alliance with Austria-Hungary and Italy that 
eventually included Turkey and involved the virtual domination 
of the Balkans. 

Thus the historic stage was set for a first-class conflict: Britain 
and its allies were ranged against Germany and its allies. The 
juxtaposition was completed during the first decade of the present 
century. 


4. The Free-For-All 


Britain's security formula as stated by Major Murray was: "The 
only really safe standard is for our navy to be made stronger by 
five to three in battleships than the next two strongest navies-— than 
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those of Germany and France.” {Future Peace of the Anglo-Saxons, 
p. 74) As Germany refused such a status of permanent naval 
inferiority, the issue could be decided in one way only — ^by an ap- 
peal to arms. World War I began at the end of July 1914. 

There had been preliminary skirmishes in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and North Africa. The decisive struggle began in the 
Balkans and spread rapidly across the continent. One by one the 
lights of European culture were extinguished. Five years later 
President Wilson characterized the struggle as a “commercial war”. 
Lenin was more specific: “What is this war being fought for? . . . 
This is a war between two groups of predatory great powers, and it 
is fought for the division of colonies, for the enslavement of other 
nations, for advantages and privileges in the world markets. . . . 
England and France are lying when they assert that they fight the 
war for the freedom of Belgium. In reality they have long been 
preparing for war; and they wage it for the purpose of robbing 
Germany, taking away her colonies. They have made a treaty with 
Italy and Russia stipulating the pillage and division of Turkey and 
Austria. The tzarist monarchy in Russia is waging a predatory war 
in which it strives to seize Galicia, to take away territories from 
Turkey, to enslave Persia, Mongolia, etc. Germany wages a war for 
the purpose of robbing English, Belgian and French colonies.” 
(Lenin, N., The Imperialist War, N. Y.: International Pub. 1930, 
p. 211) 

As between Britain, France, Italy and Russia on one side and 
Germany, Austria and Turkey on the other, the war was a stale- 
mate, with the odds favoring the Central Powers. Japan played a 
passive role throughout the struggle. Italy's espousal of the Allied 
cause in 1915 altered the balance but slightly. It was the entrance of 
the United States in 1917 that tipped the scales decisively in favor 
of the Entente. 


War weariness and mass disillusionment, which haA ^e et ed -all 
ofthe European peoples by 1916 were transcendj^ ^ ^f l ^^t Q ^lfc^ 
tion that overthrew Tzarism and swept Russia WitmS! 

a year all central Europe was in the grip of masses. 

restless, angry, embittered peoples of Europe^m^t^jm^.| 
President Wilson in bis Fourteen Points ail^mer 
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of libertarian democratic principles had lifted Allied war propa- 
ganda to utopian levels and at the same time had given the masses 
in Allied countries badly needed slogans to counter the “peace, 
bread, freedom’* and “all power to the Soviets’* of the Bolsheviks. 

Armistice terms, signed in November 1918, on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points were cynically thrust aside by the victorious Allies. 
In their place was the Treaty of Vengeance, — dismembering Aus- 
tria, partially dismembering Germany, taking from the Germans 
their merchant fleets, their colonies and their foreign investments 
and saddling the country with a fantastic schedule of indemnity 
payments that speedily led to inflation and bankruptcy. The treaty 
repudiated the principles underlying the Fourteen Points as well 
as their details. The Peace of Versailles was dictated and was de- 
signed by the victors to cripple and destroy their vanquished im- 
perial rivals. 

Treaty provisions would certainly have been even more severe on 
German economy had it not been for the survival of the Bolshevik 
regime in Russia. Despite the utmost eflPorts of the peace conferees, 
— despite the supplies, the money and the armed forces that they 
threw into the Russian Civil War against the revolutionary regime, 
the Bolsheviks were emerging victorious from the struggle, and 
each Bolshevik triumph was hailed by a large section of the European 
working class as a victory for the people against the predatory 
interests whose representatives were maneuvering and bickering 
at Versailles, 

So threatening did the situation become that Lloyd George pre- 
sented his Versailles colleagues with a memorandum of warning; 
“The whole of Europe is filled with the spirit of revolution. There 
is a deep sense not only of discontent, but of anger and revolt, 
amongst the workmen against pre-war conditions. The whole 
existing order in its political, social and economic aspects is ques- 
tioned by the masses of the population from one end of Europe to 
the other. . . . The greatest danger that I see in the present situa- 
tion is that Germany may throw in her lot with Bolshevism and 
place her resources, her brains, her vast organizing power at the 
disposal of the revolutionary fanatics whose dream it is to conquer 
the world for Bolshevism.’* (1922 Cmd. 1614 Memo, to Peace 
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Conference, March 25, 1919) It was with this generalization that 
the British delegates at Versailles turned their backs upon their 
French Allies and began championing the cause of a rehabilitated 
Germany. 


5. Rebuilding Germany 


Qemenceau snarled to no purpose. In vain did Marshal Foch de- 
mand that all territory to the Rhine be transferred to France. The 
red flames of revolution had decided the British. Germany must 
not be dismembered. On the contrary it must be reconstituted as a 
major European power. 

Two political considerations underlay this decision. One was 
need of erecting a mid-European bulwark against Bolshevism. The 
other was the considerable military power that France had accumu- 
lated during the war and as a result of the victory. A reconstituted 
Germany would be an effective barrier against the spread of Bol- 
shevism into Middle and Western Europe. It would also be an 
effective check on French power and French ambitions. 

All through the i920*s British diplomacy protected German in- 
terests, while British and British-directed American financial assist- 
ance was poured into the industries and public utilities of the Reich. 
Within a decade of Versailles German industry had been recondi- 
tioned, the German merchant fleet had been rebuilt and Germany 
stood third in the volume of her international trade. 

Meanwhile the German revolution had been liquidated; the 
country was organized as an innocuous republic under the super- 
liberal Weimar Constitution, and the German masses were being 
exploited by a furiously-paced, rationalized German mass economy. 

British diplomacy had achieved its immediate objectives. A re- 
stored Germany had proved an effective barrier against Bolshevism 
and a strong Germany, side by side with a strengthened Italy, was 
holding in check the grandiose economic and political ambitions 
of the French ruling class. 
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Europe in 1928 was a stabilized, rehabilitated Europe. Prosperity 
had been restored. Outside of the Soviet Union the continent had 
returned to normalcy. Then a catastrophe struck Europe that had 
been predicted by the Marxists but scouted by the profiteers and 
imperialists. 1929 brought an economic debacle that disrupted eco- 
nomic life to the utmost recesses of the capitalist world. The record 
of disaster reached its peak with the retirement of Britain from the 
gold standard, the enforced failure of the Qedit- Anstalt in Austria, 
the collapse of the Central European and United States credit struc- 
tures and the ensuing wave of economic paralysis that found its 
most complete expression in 1932 and 1933. 

Economic breakdown involved widespread hardship not only 
among farmers and other primary producers and industrial wage 
earners, but also among the white collar workers and technical 
specialists that constituted the great bulk of the new middle class. 
These people had been assured by their ruling class masters and 
many of their own chosen leaders that military victory would bring 
economic stability and social security. The disaster that over- 
whelmed price-profit economy after 1929 destroyed popular faith 
in the infallibility of their leaders, and aeated widespread dissatis- 
faction and unrest. 

Unrest in Western Europe took organized form in the Popular 
Fronts of France and Spain. The French Popular Front put in office 
the government of L^n Blum. The Spanish movement led to the 
electoral defeat of the monarchy, the withdrawal of King Alfonso, 
the proclamation of a republic and the drafting of a demoaatic 
constitution containing many of the features that had characterized 
the Weimar Constitution of 1919. 

The establishment of the Spanish Republic in 1931 aeated a 
aitical situation for the more reactionary elements in the privi- 
leged minorities of Europe. From the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics on the East through the Polish, Czech, Austrian, German 
and Swiss republics in the Centre, to the French and Spanish re- 
publics in the West, stretched a belt of republics that was not 
merely anti-monarchist and anti-landlord, but that was at the very 
least mildly anti-capitalist as well. 

Furthomore, moves were already under way to ally the countries 
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in this republican belt by a series of mutual assistance treaties. These 
cfForts resulted in the Soviet-Czech and Soviet-French agreements 
of 1934 - 35 - 

European monarchs and aristocrats and even European capitalists 
took fright. Europe’s privileged minorities had been split into two 
segments. One lay to the north, the other to the south of this re- 
publican corridor. Thus divided and isolated they could be destroyed 
if the popular movement continued to expand and prosper. 

To make matters worse for the British Tories, the newly estab- 
lished Spanish Republic dominated Gibraltar, and Gibraltar 
dominated the British Life-Line to India. The situation was critical. 
Disaster stared European privilege in the face. British Tories headed 
up the counter-revolutionary forces as they had headed similar 
forces since the French Revolution of 1789. 

Three immediate tasks presented themselves: First, to discredit 
the Popular Front in France; second, to destroy the Popular Front 
in Spain, and third, to End a hatchet man strong enough to liquidate 
republican institutions in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
These three tasks accomplished, privilege could unite in a crusade 
to destroy the Soviet Republic and restore monarchy, aristocracy 
and the more recently developed class of profiteers and imperialist 
plunderers to the seats of authority from which they had been so 
roughly jostled during the revolutionary era that followed 1917. 

British Tories pinned their faith on Mussolini until his over- 
weening egoism had made him too undependable and dangerous. 
Although he might still be useful, he was not the right man, and 
Italy was too far from the centre of European unrest, too poor in 
resources and capital tools and too disunited to carry out the task 
of restoration. 

Economic crises in 1931 and 1932 pushed to the fore the man 
for whom the British Tories had been waiting. His name was Adolf 
Hitler. Hitler possessed all of the qualifications. He had organized 
an efficient political machine. He had a mass following. He was 
already in the pay of the Central European industrialists. He was 
bitterly anti-Marxist. He was unscrupulous and ruthless. His con- 
stituency was chiefly in Germany — the geographical, economic and 
poEtical centre of European unrest and disorder. 
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Mussolini, true to his type, was ignoring the dangerous European 
situation and preparing an expedition into Abyssinia that was de- 
signed to upset British domination of the Upper Nile. Hitler, by 
comparison, was a paragon, combining in his own person all of the 
counter-revolutionary virtues. Within a year of his assumption of 
power he had wiped out the German labor movement and had taken 
steps looking to the same end in Austria. His swift moves served 
notice on the popular movements throughout Middle Europe that 
the Nazis were coming and that their advent meant death to the 
popular forces. 

The Spanish Revolution dynamized Europe's counter-revolution- 
ists and pushed them into action. Agents of Spanish special-privilege 
scurried from London to Berlin and Rome. Mussolini proflFered 
armies. Hitler offered war materials. The Pope gave his blessing. 
The British Tory Government with one hand warned off Moscow 
and admonished Washington, while with the other hand it held up 
the thin screen of neutrality and non-intervention behind which the 
Spanish Republic was to be done to death. 

While Washington was complacent about the Spanish Qvil 
War, Moscow, disturbed and aroused, insisted upon sending sup- 
plies to the Spanish Republic. The French masses were in ferment 
and demanded aid for Republican Spain. The British rank and file 
shouted protests and denunciation of the counter-revolution. But 
the Blum Ministry was timid and British labor leadership was loyal 
to the throne and the Empire. Moscow alone was a problem, so the 
Soviet supply ships from Novorossisk were torpedoed by 'un- 
known** submarines in the Mediterranean. The liquidation of the 
Spanish Republic took two bloody years, but by 1939 it was finished. 
'The French Popular Front was discredited with its own following 
because it had failed to go to the assistance of the Spanish Republic. 
And the Spanish Republic was crushed. 

Privileged minorities in Austria and Poland did not wait for 
Hitler. Long before the Nazis crossed their frontiers they had 
replaced republican constitutions by dictatorships dedicated to the 
suppression of popular protest and the protection of special privi- 
lege. It was an easy matter, therefore, in 1938 for Mussolini, Hit- 
ler, Daladier and Qiamberlain to agree on the dismemberment of 
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Czechoslovakia and the liquidation of the Soviet Republic. That 
end attained, the republican threat to the long-established system 
of European exploitation would be finally ended. In Chamberlain’s 
phrase, “peace in our time” would have been achieved by the titled 
masters of the continent. 


6. Hitler Unifies Europe 


Hitler liquidated what was left of the Central European repub- 
lics and thus earned the admiration and gratitude of the political 
and economic royalists and the title of “miracle man of the 20th 
century”. By completing this task he justified the whole line of 
British policy from 1919 to 1929. This policy was based on a re- 
habilitated Germany as the bulwark of civilization against Bol- 
shevism and as the authoritarian counterweight against Republican 
France. But Hitler did something else. He planned the unifica- 
tion of Europe. 

Not only were Aere plans for unification. But as one deft Nazi 
thrust after another brought new territories under the domination 
of the Reich, industrial, trade and financial policy as well as political 
policy were formulated in Berlin and approved by Berlin. The Nazis 
were in a fair way to unify the economy and organize the public 
administration of 150 to 200 million Europeans. 

The Nazis went further, and by establishing the European Axis 
created a coalition of forces that were outspokenly anti-Bolshevik 
and also anti-demoaatic. Here was a situation upon which British 
Tories had not counted. Their hatchet man had brained their 
republican enemies according to agreement, but instead of stop- 
ping when he had finished that job, he was still brandishing his 
hatchet. 

Nazi diplomacy took another and a still more threatening step 
when it included in its Axis partnership Britain's hatchet man of 
the Far East — ^Japan. The Triplice Pact signed Sept. 27, 1940 aimed : 
”to establish and maintain a new order of things calculated to pro- 
mote the mutual prosperity and welfare of the peoples concerned.”^ 
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"Article One 


"Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and 
Italy in establishment of a New Order in Europe. 

"Article Two 

"Germany and Italy recognize and respect the leadership of 
Japan in the establishment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 

"Article Three 

"Germany, Italy and Japan agree to cooperate in their efforts 
^n aforesaid lines." 

Here was a two>pronged thrust aimed simultaneously at Britain’s 
positions in Europe and in Asia. This time the German ruling class 
was not to be satisfied with the unification of Europe, but aimed to 
disrupt the established imperial relationships in Asia and perhaps 
also in Africa. This was the power struggle underlying World War 
II, as far as British Empire stability and British-German relations 
were concerned. 


7. World War II 


World War II, in its Blitz phase, brought another threat — the 
physical invasion of the British Isles and their occupation by a 
foreign military force. The last continental invasion of Britain was 
<iirected by William of Normandy in A.D. 1066. Philip of Spain 
had attempted an invasion in 1388 and Napoleon had threatened 
it for several years. In 1940 Nazi armies had occupied Holland, 
Belgium and France and were hammering British cities with aerial 
bombs in their preparations for a Channel crossing. 

The Nazi«Soviet non-aggression pact signed in 1939 deprived 
Britain of the support of one of the big nations that accompanied 
her into the War of 1914. The fall of France in 1940 deprived her 
of aaoAitf|« From 1940 to 1941 Britain stood alone under the fury 
of the Qjpirian blitz. 
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Axis policy led to the invasion of Russia in June 1941 and to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941. These two Axis moves 
brought to the aid of Britain the two strongest economic and polit- 
ical units outside the Axis. Although Britain had been severely 
mauled by air-bombing, the Nazis did not attempt an invasion. 

Twice within a generation Germany had menaced the supreme 
British Empire. On the first occasion the weight of the German 
attack was directed against Britain's allies, Belgium, France and 
Russia. On the second occasion Belgium and France had been over- 
whelmed, Britain heavily damaged and all but invaded. It was 
Russia that withstood the bulk of Germany's military might. 


8. We or They 


World War II made it abundantly evident to the British that 
there was not room on the planet for the supreme British Empire 
and the expansive power of Germany. Not in Europe, not in the 
colonies, not in the world market, could these competitors exist 
side by side. 

Prime Minister Churchill stated the issue succinctly in the House 
of Commons, Feb. 27, 1945. *'I have been through the whole story 
since 1911, when I was sent to the Admiralty to prepare the fleet 
for the impending German War. In its main essentials it seems to 
be one story of a thirty years war in which the British, Russians, 
Americans and French have struggled to their utmost to resist 
German aggression." (N. Y. Times, 2/28/45, Text) It is not news 
that the British were preparing, in 1911, for the War of 1914, but 
it is significant that the information comes from Mr. Churchill. It 
is also significant that Mr. Churchill sees the 1910-1945 period as 
a unified effort, under British leadership, to crush Germany. 

Britain could not take the lion’s share of world profit and exer- 
cise a decisive influence in determining world policy so long as 
Germany remained a world power. Even if Britons would con- 
descend, Germans would not be patronized. It was a case of power- 
grabber against power-grabber; racial arrogance against racial arro* 
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gance; Aiyan against Atyan. Britain would not yield. Germany 
would not submit. 

Britain did not desire the destruction of Germany and the 
Germans. Quite the contrary. Germany had been extremely useful 
to Britain on more than one occasion. It was the arrival of German 
troops under Bliicher that had turned the tide against Napoleon 
at Waterloo. All through the ensuing century, the royal cousins 
who sat on their respective thrones in London and Berlin had 
worked in close accord. Even after World War I Germany remained 
one of the most important of all British markets. Between the wars 
Germany had barred the path of the Bolshevik revolution. 

British interests coincided with German interests in many direc- 
tions, but on one central theme they came into mortal conflict. The 
British ruling class, masters and beneficiaries of a planet-wide 
empire, proposed to hold their own; while the German ruling class 
seemed equally determined to unify Europe, destroy British world 
power and to replace Britain as the master of a preponderant share 
of world power. 

This clash of ambitions, wills and energies left the British no 
choice. Germany must be destroyed. As it had been after the Second 
Punic War brought Rome to the brink of ruin, so it was after the 
Second World War had brought Britain to the brink of destruction. 
Cato, re-incarnated in Vansittart, took up the familiar slogan of 
an imperial ruling class facing an unyielding and implacable rival: 
Germany must be destroyed! 

Vansittart became the titular leader of a school of thought that 
branded Germans as members of an aggressive, intractable, intol- 
erant and intolerable sub-race that was an enemy of peace, justice 
and human welfare. Vansittart*s own sentiments were published in 
his The Black Record, They were supplemented and amplified by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw's Germany the Aggressor Throughout the Ages; 
Theodore Kaufman's Germany Must Perish; R. M. Brickner’s Is 
Germany Incurable?, and Louis Nizer's What to Do with Germany, 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau was one of the outstanding 
advocates of "Destroy Germany". "Beat the industrial life out of 
Germany" was Winston Churchill's contribution to this policy. 

"Destroy Germany" advocates were able to secure a clause in the 
Teheran Declaration (Dec. i, 1943) which read: "No power on 
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earth can prevent our destroying the German armies by land, their 
U-boats by sea, and their war plants from the air. Our attacks will 
be relentless and inaeasing". 

A week previous. Marshal Smuts had said to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association: 'Italy has completely disappeared and may 
never be a great power again. Germany will disappear**. 

The Yalta announcement, after outlining the plan for the dis- 
memberment and military occupation of Germany, continued: "It 
is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and nazism 
and to insure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the 
peace of the world. We are determined to disarm and disband all 
German armed forces; break up for all time the German General 
Staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of German mili- 
tarism ; remove or destroy all German military equipment ; eliminate 
or control all German industry that could be used for military pro- 
duction ; bring all war aiminals to just and swift punishment and 
exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by the Ger- 
mans ; wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations and insti- 
tutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences from public oflice 
and from the cultural and economic life of the German people ; and 
take in harmony such other measures in Germany as may be neces- 
sary to the future peace and safety of the world. It is not our purpose 
to destroy the people of Germany, but only when nazism and mili- 
tarism have been extirpated will there be hope for a decent life 
for Germans, and a place for them in the comity of nations. We have 
considered the question of the damage caused by Germany to the 
Allied Nations in this war and recognized it as just that Germany 
be obliged to make compensation for this damage in kind to the 
greatest extent possible." 

According to the plans thus far announced (June 1945), Ger- 
man territory is to be divided between Poland, France and the Big 
Three. Poland and France will, presumably, hold their slices of 
Germany permanently. The Big Three will occupy their three areas 
severally, but will coordinate their efforts through the Control 
Commission in Berlin. Germany will be permanently disarmed, 
partially de-industrialized and required to pay an indemnity in 
kind, the amount to be determined by the Big Three. At the outset 
Germany will not be permitted to join the United Nations. 
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Close parallels exist between the treatment of Guthage after her 
defeat in the Second Punic War and the treatment of Germany 
after her defeat in the Second World War. In both cases the burdens 
imposed were onerous and the stigma of defeat so intolerable that 
Germany, like Qrthage, will have no choice but to try a third time, 
and suffering almost inevitable defeat, have her population 
slaughtered or driven off into slavery (forced labor) and the ruins 
of her inhabited areas sown with salt. 
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Vill. THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


I . New Rivals for Old 


World War II offered Britain the elimination of three threaten- 
ing rivals — ^at a price. During World War I the survival of the 
British Empire rested on the aid given by France, Russia, the United 
States and Japan. After 1938 British survival was dependent upon 
aid from France alone. When France collapsed in 1940 the British 
Empire was at the mercy of the Axis unless the United States again 
came to its rescue. Even with United States help the British Empire 
could hardly have been held together so long as the Soviet Union 
remained neutral and the Axis armies were able to fight on only 
one front. 

With the United States and the Soviet Union in the war on the 
side of the British, the outcome was a foregone conclusion. The de- 
feat of Italy would give the Mediterranean Basin to Britain. The 
defeat of Germany would give the European continent and with it 
the Eurasian land mass to the Soviet Union. The defeat of Japan 
would give the Pacific to the United States. This was the price that 
Britain paid for victory in World War IL 

Ruefully Marshal Smuts reviewed the world scene in his 1943 
address to the British Empire Parliamentary Association: * 'Russia 
is the new colossus in Europe, the new colossus that bestrides this 
continent. . . . Then outside Europe you have the United States, 
the other great world power.” G)mparcd with these two colossi, 
Great Britain "from a material point of view will be a poor country”. 

World War II inflicted severe physical damage on the Soviet 
Union. It scarred the United States only insofar as it depleted 
its natural resources, reduced its reservoirs of man power, intensi- 
fied racial and other domestic tensions and poured huge volumes 
of profit into the glutted treasuries of big business. As long as 
Britain and Germany continued to bomb and pulverize one an- 
other, the Soviet Union to a degree, and the United States in much 
greater measure, gained in relative strength and importance. Al- 
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though the events surrounding World War II enabled the British 
to weaken two rivals, the same events raised two others to the levels 
of colossi. 


2. The New Empire 


More than forty years have passed since a keen student and ob- 
server of world events wrote The New Empire, Brooks Adams ap- 
proached the problem of empire building from what would now 
be called a geo-political standpoint. Laying particular emphasis on 
the role of transportation and communication as success factors 
in the competitive imperial struggle, he pointed out that the United 
States, with the Atlantic on the east and the Pacific on the west, 
must become the centre point of world affairs in an age of transi- 
tion from an Atlantic-based to a Pacific-based world economy. 
Great Britain had enjoyed a similar advantage when the base of 
world economy shifted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 

Centring world economic relations in the Atlantic-Pacific area 
would necessarily involve the decline of Europe, the rise of Asia, 
the end of British imperial supremacy and its replacement by The 
New Empire, based upon the United States of North America. 
The study was based chiefly on theoretical considerations. When 
it was written the United States was only just emerging from a 
position of semi-colonial dependence and isolation. 

The present writer, twenty years later, prepared a study that was 
published as The American Empire, This was followed by three 
other books: Dollar Diplomacy, War and Twilight of Empire, 
in which the role of the United States as a possible empire nucleus 
and the empire-building activities of the United States ruling class 
were considered in some detail. Subsequent events have tended to 
verify the correctness of these analyses and it is only necessary at 
this point to summarize the argument and bring it up to date. 

United States importance as a centre of industrial production 
and of accumulated wealth rose rapidly during the closing years of 
the 19th century. By 1900, in terms of coal and iron production, 
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railroad construction and total national income the United States 
had outdistanced its competitors. When World War I began the 
industrial productive capacity of the United States was far above 
that of any other single country. Had Europe been federated, its 
productive capacity would have ^en greater than that of the United 
States, but with Europe divided into rival and warring sovereign 
states, the United States easily led the nations in economic pro- 
ductivity. G)nsequently, United States economic intervention on 
the side of the Allies in 1915-16 and military intervention on the 
same side in 1917-18 tipped the scale against the Central Empires 
and was undoubtedly the decisive factor that insured their over- 
whelming defeat. 

Between World Wars I and II mass production made spectacular 
gains in the United States. No single factor better measures the 
relative lead held by the United States than the number of auto- 
mobiles in the country. Mass auto production was an outstanding 
feature of the two decades following 1919, and an excellent measure 
of the extent to which a community converted its productive 
capacity into goods so priced that they could find a mass home 
market. 

Auto production was one of the new industries. Only 187,000 
pascenger cars and trucks were made in the United States in 1910. 
Production jumped to 2,227,349 units in 1920 and reached its 
high point of 5,358,420 units in 1929. Registered motor vehicles 
in the United States numbered 9 million in 1920; 26 million in 
1930; 32 million in 1940. In 1940 of the 45 million motor vehicles 
registered in the world 71 percent carried United States license 
tags. At that time U. S. A. population was about 6 percent of world 
population. 

United States productivity and wealth towered far above those 
of its closest competitor. World War II challenged the United 
States ruling class to convert that production-wealth lead into the 
war material and trained man power necessary for military victory. 

Thus within half a century the United States had risen from the 
position of relative obscurity that it had occupied at the time of the 
Spanish American War (1898) to be the most important single 
nation in terms of productivity, and perhaps also, at least tem- 
porarily, in all-around military strength. 
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3. Facts or Intentions? 


Were declarations, of intention accepted at face value, Adolf 
Hitler would be the world’s chief peace advocate. For years he 
pledged himself and his party to bring peace to the German people. 
There is no way of testing the good faith in which these declara- 
tions were made. But history reports the outcome. Hitler’s policies 
brought war, and not peace, to Germany. 

United States experience follows similar lines. President Wilson 
won re-election in 1916 on the slogan: *‘He kept us out of war”. 
Within five weeks of his inauguration for a second term, the United 
States had entered the conflict. 

President Coolidge sent a message to Congress in 1928 in which 
he wrote that ”the country is in the midst of an era of prosperity 
more extensive and of peace more permanent than it has ever be- 
fore experienced”. One year later the country plunged into an eco- 
nomic depression that ran through an entire decade and was 
relieved only by the advent of another general war. 

President Roosevelt spoke in Boston on Oct. 30, 1940: ”And 
while I am talking to you, fathers and mothers, I give you one 
more assurance. I have said this before, but I shall say it again and 
again and again: Your boys are not going to be sent into any foreign 
wars”. Less than two years later, at a Washington press conference, 
Jan. 27, 1942 ’’President Roosevelt today revealed that there are 
6, 8 or 10 American Expeditionary forces at various strategic fronts 
throughout the world”. (N. Y. Times, 1/28/42, p. i) Another 
year and President Roosevelt was saying, in his Christmas broadcast: 
”On this Christmas Eve there are over ten million men in the armed 
forces of the United States alone. One year ago 1,700,000 were 
serving overseas. Today this figure has been more than doubled 
to 3,800,000 on duty overseas. And by next July that number will 
rise to over 5,000,000 men and women”. (Text, N. Y. Times, 
12/25/43, p. 8) 

Still another year and President Roosevelt was making his Navy 
Day speech in Philadelphia: ‘Today is the anniversary of the birth 
of a great fighting African — ^Theodore Roosevelt. This day is 
celebrated every year as Navy Day — and I think Theodore Roose- 
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velt would be happy and proud to know that our American Fleet 
now is greater than all the navies of the world put together. . . • 
"Since Navy Day a year ago our armed forces . . . have parti- 
cipated in no fewer than 27 different . . . landings in force on 
enemy-held shores. 

"The production necessary to equip and maintain our vast force 
of fighting men on global battlefronts is without parallel. 

"I need not repeat the figures. The facts speak for themselves. 
They speak with the thunder of tens of thousands of guns on 
battlefields all over the world." (Speech at Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 
1944. Text, N, Y, Times, 10/28/44, p. 9) 

These, and many similar contrasts between promises, predictions 
and facts lead to one inescapable conclusion: in evaluating the role 
of the United States or any other country in the competitive im- 
perial struggle, good intentions are not decisive and the promises 
made by political leaders do not determine the course of history. 
In evaluating the empire-building role of the United States ruling 
class it is necessary to observe and record events, to relate them 
sequentially and to appraise their evident or probable trend. 


4. The Foundation of Empire 


Part One of this study described empire building as a way of life 
and analyzed the ingredients of the empire formula. All of these 
ingredients are present in the United States and have been present 
since the foundation of the Republic. 

It is idle to retort that the United States is a republic and not an 
empire. Athens was a republic. It became an empire. Ferrero de- 
picts Roman experience during the age of Julius Giesar as "the 
growth of a national and mercantile democracy on the ruins of a 
federation of agricultural aristocracies". (Greatness and Decline, 
I, p. viii) He then traces the transformation of this democracy 
into an empire by Julius Giesar's successor, Augustus. 

It is equally idle to retort that the American people are peace 
loving and have no desire to build an empire. The American people 
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were peace loving before 1917 and before 1941. Nevertheless they 
found themselves up to their ears in both world wars, and both 
world wars were, at least in large part, survival struggles between 
rival empires. The United States by taking sides with one empire 
against another helped to decide which should survive and which 
perish. This is an essential part of the empire-building game, often 
labeled power politics. United States political leaders have been 
plapng this game for generations and since 1898 they have been 
among the big three or four or five participants. In short, the United 
States is at the very centre of the planet-wide empire struggle and 
has been there for half a century. 

Empire foundations, present in the earlier stages of the Roman 
and British empires, are all present in the United States. First, and 
basic to all recent empires, is the system of private property in land 
and in the means of production, with the land and capital owners 
employing their property, not for their own use, but as jobs that 
they can rent out at a profit to their tenants and wage workers, thus 
establishing a technique of exploitation which enables them to live 
without the need for labor upon products turned out by their 
fellows. 

Private property was recognized in the agricultural economy that 
preceded present-day capitalism. Under its protection large landed 
estates were founded and were worked by slaves, serfs and free 
laborers. Most farm enterprises were small units, however, worked 
by individual households. It was not until the rise of a business or 
commodity economy that huge economic enterprises were set up 
exploiting hundreds or thousands of wage earners under one 
corporate direction. 

The transition from agriculture to business and the transforma- 
tion of considerable segments of farming from a use basis to a 
commodity basis called into existence a group of business execu- 
tives whose task it was to keep the price-profit economy operating. 
Through the early formative years they were unusually successful. 
Resources were abundant. Qieap labor poured into North America 
from Europe, Asia and Africa. Qever profit-seekers combined the 
two forces, turned out machines, and using the economic trinity — 
land, machines and labor — they built railroads, factories and cities, 
and piled up fortunes for themselves and their fellow millionaires. 
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Fierce competition, so prevalent during the formative years of 
United States capitalism, gradually yielded place to trusts and com- 
bines that aimed to limit the competitive struggle in the interests 
of stability and surer profits. At the same time that the control of 
U. S. A. business passed from the hands of private enterprises into 
the grip of large corporations, preoccupation with the home market 
gave way to concern over foreign business opportunities. Thus the 
centre of competitive struggle moved from the domestic stage to 
the world stage. 

Business class control of public policy replaced control by the 
agricultural groups, and with the movement of businessmen into 
the seats of power went the inevitable drive toward expansion. 

Business interests demanded and secured a state apparatus 
adapted to the furtherance of business interests. One part of this 
apparatus was a strong military machine. The state provided busi- 
ness with tariffs, subsidies and protection. The armed forces en- 
abled the business interests to threaten wars, and when necessary to 
fight them, as one way of winning out in their planet-wide game of 
grab and keep. 

Comparisons of the Roman Empire in its formative stages with 
the American Empire during the 19th century were made with tell- 
ing effect by Ferrero. The parallels are impressive. Almost equally 
striking are the similarities between the early developments of im- 
perialism in the British Isles and in the United States. 

The American social pattern contains all of the essential empire- 
building elements that were present at the beginning of Roman and 
British imperial history. The next obvious question is: what prog- 
ress has been made in empire building by the directors of U. S. A. 
policy? 


5. The Empire Nucleus 


Three centuries have passed since the first stable white settle- 
ments were established in North America, and it is little more than 
four centuries since Spanish, British and French adventurers first 
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set foot upon the mainland. In that cxunparatively brief period^ the 
nucleus of the American Empire has been separated politically from 
the mother countries, partially unified and consolidated. The Eng- 
lish colonies in North America, with the exception of Guiada and 
some island possessions, won their formal independence from the 
British Mother Empire in 1783. The principles of unification were 
worked out during the i8th century and embodied in the Federal 
Constitution of 1789. The struggle for consolidation included one 
serious civil war, 1861-65. On the whole, however, the American 
Empire has passed through this phase of its development with com- 
parative ease. The absence of any empire-building rivals in the 
immediate neighborhood, and of any long established vested in- 
terests, ruled out effective external or internal resistance to an 
empire-building policy. 

Geographically, the nucleus of the American Empire is not yet 
rounded out. Before the empire process goes much farther, this 
nucleus will include all of the territory north of the Panama Canal; 
sufiicient territory south of the Canal to insure its adequate pro- 
tection; the islands that dominate the approaches to the Canal Zone, 
and such naval and air bases as are essential to the defense of the 
empire nucleus against invasion. 

Until 1941 there seemed to be no urgency about the completion 
of the American Empire nucleus. The Pearl Harbor episode served 
notice on United States policy makers that there was no time to lose. 
There can be no question that, in the immediate future, the round- 
ing out and consolidation of the geographical nucleus of the 
American Empire will be a first order of business for the empire 
builders. 

Consolidation of North America as the American Empire nucleus 
is being accompanied by an attempt to supplement Ae Monroe 
Doctrine — the Americas for the United States, as far as non- Amer- 
icans are concerned — by a Western Hemisphere coordination under 
U. S. A. direction. In view of its preponderance of wealth, pro- 
ductive capacity and armed force, the United States can easily 
dominate any Pan-American organization unless Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile or some other combination of the stronger Latin Amer- 
ican countries form a policy group and resist U. S. A. domination. 

North America in its layout and in its natural endowment is the 
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best equipped empire nucleus on the planet. Defensively it is insular 
— almost surrounded by water. Qimatically it reaches from the 
Arctic to the tropics. A well watered central agricultural plain, 
extending from north to south, if carefully cultivated, could provide 
an adequate food supply for many times the present North Amer- 
ican population. Forest reserves, and deposits of most fuels and 
minerals, are extensive and rather widely distributed. Trade, com- 
merce, transportation and communication are facilitated by many 
splendid harbors, by a network of internal waterways and by an 
extensive development of railroads, surfaced roads, telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio facilities and landing fields. Outside of the territory 
occupied by the Soviet Union, there is no spot on the planet more 
advantageously located and equipped as an empire nucleus. 

Speaking in terms of strategic defense, the United States has no 
powerful neighbors, and will not have any unless some improbable 
South American combination is worked out. The absence of strong 
neighbors is also a source of potential weakness since it increases the 
difficulty of making combinations against combinations of imperial 
rivals. Improvements in transport and communication decrease the 
importance of this geographic remoteness from strong potential 
allies. 

One fact must be noted in passing. The natural resources of 
North America three centuries ago were almost untouched. Today 
many of them have been seriously depleted. Destroyed forests may 
be replaced. Mined fuels and metals are irreplaceable, though substi- 
tutes may be found for them. The most serious single loss is the 
removal of top soil by wind and water, and soil depletion by per- 
sistent cropping without adequate fertilization. Soil fertility may 
be restored, but it is an arduous, expensive and slow procedure. 
Despite failure to conserve natural resources, a characteristic of 
all human communities. North America as it stands today may be 
organized into an unusually strong empire nucleus. 

Speaking in population terms, the North American Empire base 
is poorly supplied. In comparison with such west European na- 
tions as Great Britain, France or Spain, the North American 
population is large, — three times Britain or France and five times 
Spain. On the other hand, the Soviet Union as constituted 
in 1939 had a population larger than all of North America, while 
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Europe as a whole had three times the population of North America. 

More than seven-tenths of the North American population is in 
the United States. United States population is rapidly approaching 
status. Perhaps in 1980, if present trends continue, it will cease to 
grow because of the low birth rate. In the meantime, war losses are 
exacting a toll both in Gmada and in the United States. 

Two other items should be mentioned in any consideration of 
the American Empire nucleus. The first has to do with sectionalism 
and regionalism; the second with class relations. 

Serious sectional and regional issues confront North American 
empire builders. Inside the United States there is one race section- 
alism dating from the days of slavery; sectionalism based on na- 
tional, racial and religious tensions; the regionalism of Atlantic 
seaboard, mid-continent, the southwest and the far western or 
Pacific Coast areas, and conflicting agricultural, commercial and 
industrial groupings. 

Between the United States, Canada, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies there are sectional and regional differences 
based on political affiliation, the desire for political independence, 
divergent and conflicting economic interests, race, religion and the 
determination of rival ruling class interests in Europe, notably in 
Britain to hold their own, imperially, and to prevent the consolida- 
tion of North America under the United States ruling class. 

Qass relations even in the United States are far from favorable 
to the empire builders. It is true that the United States has a young, 
vigorous, adaptable, resourceful and as yet uncorrupted ruling 
burocracy. This ruling group is large and still fluid. Within two 
or three generations its members, with but few exceptions, have 
come from artisan or farm backgrounds. Four things should be 
noted about this ruling group, however: (i) its birth rate is 
phenomenally low; (2) its members are specialists rather than 
students, are trained rather than educated; (3) their contacts with 
the world outside the United States have been very limited, even 
since World War I; (4) they are divided on such questions of 
domestic policy as labor relations, conservation and government 
participation in economic planning and administration, and on 
such foreign issues as territorial expansion, international cartels 
and political alliances or commitments. The policy-making groups 
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in the United States, Ginada and Mexico are on speaking terms, but 
they are not yet prepared for extensive collaboration. 

Middle class elements, especially in the United States and Ginada, 
are a joy to the heart of every sincere empire builder. Outside of 
one or two European countries these middle class elements are 
more numerous in proportion to population and better equipped 
both with technical training and experience than any other middle 
class groups on the planet. Building of transportation units, pro- 
duction centres and cities, machine construction and the extensive 
development of technical education and research have turned out 
millions of men and women prepared to do technical or managerial 
jobs. The progressive mechanization of agriculture has sent a con- 
tinuous stream of fortune seekers to the urban centres. To com- 
plete this story of middle class availability for any tasks to which 
these elements may be assigned by the empire builders, it is worth 
noting that they are quite unorganized, that they have little aware- 
ness of class interests, and in most cases no sense of class solidarity 
and that their one dominating motive is a material success ex- 
pressed in convenience, comfort and the approval of the neighbors. 
The ease with which this group was turned from peace work to 
war work after 1939 is a good illustration of its adaptability to 
empire-building purposes. 

Wage workers present a more diflScult problem. In the main. 
North American workers are undisciplined. This is evident in the 
United States and Guiada. It is doubly so in Latin North America. 
Until 1900 they could be described as turbulent and unruly as well 
as undisciplined. Three factors have been bringing them into line. 
First in importance is the volume and variety of goods and services 
made available to the steady worker. Automobiles would head the 
list. Second is the discipline imposed by mass production operations. 
Third are the trad^ unions. Union leadership for half a century has 
collaborated consciously and very profitably with the ruling group. 
Union members hear their master’s voice in the press and over the 
radio and mistake it for their own. Beginning with World War I, 
union officials became members of the empire-building burocracy 
and made themselves responsible for keeping the rank and file 
lined up behind the program of the ruling group. Experience during 
World War II both in the United States and in Canada shows that 
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the union leaders can be relied upon to support ruling class policy, 
even though they do not help to make it, and that they are strong 
enough in the organizations to keep all except a negligible minority 
in line. 

One group, both in the United States and Ginada, is a real 
stumbling block in the path of the empire builders — ^the farm and 
village population. This group is still more important numerically 
in Mexico, but it is far less articulate. The farmers of English- 
speaking North America are literate. They have enjoyed a wide 
range of economic independence. Until the agricultural aisis of the 
1920's decimated them they believed themselves almost self-suffi- 
cient. 'The farmers take their politics seriously and vote conscien- 
tiously. In terms of empire building they are isolationists. A few 
years ago the United States farm vote decided elections, and it may 
still decide them in Canada, but the rural population is decreasing 
numerically as well as proportionally and although the farmers are 
still a group that must be reckoned with, the rapid growth of large- 
scale wage-labor farming and the wide distribution of hush money 
in the form of federal subsidies has eliminated the farmer as a 
decisive element in opposition to the program of the empire 
builders. 

'The American Empire nucleus is not yet complete. But sufficient 
advance has been made to justify the assumption that the North 
American base is sufficiently consolidated to support an ambitious 
policy of expansion, especially if that policy is sold in terms of 
idealism, glory, victory and steady work at good wages. 


6. Expansion-~a Report of Progress 


Expansion within the North American empire nucleus has been 
the watdiword of domestic policy since colonial days. "Go west, 
young man" was the slogan of the X9th century, and except for the 
slight opposition offered by the American Indian tribes and for 
the Mexican resistance that was swept aside by the Mexican War 
of 1846 there were no barriers between the Atlantic seaboard and 
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the Pacific. Free land disappeared with the 19th century, however, 
and in 1898 the Spanish-American War brought Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines within the political jurisdiction of the United 
States. At the same time Hawaii was annexed and the Panama Canal 
Zone was wrested from Colombia. The American Empire had en- 
tered its age of expansion outside the continental nucleus. 

Economic expansion preceded and accompanied the extension 
of political control. United States merchant ships engaged in foreign 
trade totalled 1.4 million gross tons in 1850; 1.3 in 1880; 0.8 in 
1900; 9.9 in 1920; 6.2 in 1930 and 3.6 million in 1938. United 
States exports averaged $249 millions annually in the decade be- 
ginning 1851 ; I792 millions in the decade beginning 1881 ; $1,454 
millions annually in the five years beginning 1901 ; $4,307 millions 
annually in the five years beginning in 1921, and $3,220 millions 
annually in the five years beginning in 1936. United States foreign 
shipping and exports increased irregularly until 1900. They spurted 
as a result of World War I. 

At the same time that United States foreign trade increased in 
quantity it changed its character. Until the end of the 19th century 
•the United States had exported large quantities of food and raw 
materials and had imported considerable amounts of manufactured 
goods. The rapid development of United States manufactures 
(value of manufactured products: 1849, $i billion; 1879, $5 
billion; 1899, $ii billion; 1919, $60 billion) and the growing in- 
ability of the home market to keep the factories busy, led to the 
imposition of higher tariffs designed to restrict the import of foreign 
manufactures and a broadening demand for the export of manu- 
factured goods. Manufacturers required an increasing range of 
fibres, alloy metals, and rubber. The United States, which had been 
an exporter of raw materials and an importer of manufactures, 
reversed its position after 1900 and became an exporter of manu- 
factures and an importer of foods and raw materials. 

Until 1910 the United States had imported large quantities of 
capital and labor-power. American railroads, mines and industries 
had been financed by British, French and Dutch investors. A steady 
stream of European migrants had flowed into the United States. 
United States foreign lending began in 1895 Caha, and ex- 
tended steadily into Latin America and Canada. After World War I, 
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if political and commercial debts were both counted, the United 
States was the chief aeditor nation. If commercial debts alone 
were counted, the United States was second only to Great Britain 
as a aeditor country. 

United States businesses were setting up offices and branches in 
foreign countries. Traders and bankers moved into the foreign 
field. By 1910 the country had become a factor in the economic life 
of Latin America, Europe and Asia. 

The American Empire, in 1938, was young in years but mighty 
in natural resources, trained labor-power, productivity and foreign 
economic interests. Although mighty in bulk, the American Em- 
pire was young in experience. It did not yet know its imperial mind. 
This adolescent instability has been the despair of foreign observers 
and has recently become the theme song of United States political 
commentators. Lippmann’s United States Foreign Policy, for ex- 
ample, aims to show that during the first four decades of the 20th 
century United States foreign policy failed to represent the eco- 
nomic strength or economic interests of the country. Outside of 
Latin America, where United States policy varied a good deal from 
intervention and political expansion (1898-1919) to hands-off 
isolation (1920-1932) the United States had no recognizable 
policy in Europe or Asia. 


7. The American Empire and the Imperial 
Dogfight 


All through the 19th century North America had been colonial 
in fact, though the United States, Mexico and the Central Ameri- 
can republics were independent in name. The continent had played 
a typical colonial role, importing capital, labor and manufactured 
goods and exporting food and raw materiab. Success in defeating 
the ancient Spanish Empire and in despoiling it of its colonies gave 
the United States ruling group a new sense of imperial destiny. The 
rapid growth of mass production and the extension of business in- 
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terests into foreign fields brought American business into sharp 
conflict with established European groups. 

People in the United States were generally isolationist during the 
early years of World War I. They were convinced that the choice 
with them lay as to whether they should or should not take part in 
the war. One of the most popular proposals of the period was an 
act of Congress or an amendment to the Constitution that would 
forbid the United States to enter a war until it had been approved 
by a popular referendum. 

Imperialism was not understood by the American people. Most 
of them were opposed to it because it involved foreign commit- 
ments and probable participation in foreign wars. The same in- 
dividuals who applauded Admiral Dewey for his capture of Manila 
in 1898 and had been thrilled by the successful occupation of Cuba 
and Porto Rico were *'anti-imperialists*'. Few had heard of an im- 
perial pattern. J. A. Hobson’s book on Imperialism (1902), the 
first study in the field, was read by very few. American public 
opinion, based almost entirely on frontier experience, had little 
understanding of historic forces. 

Except in terms of production the United States was quite un- 
prepared for war in 1914. Even in 1917 the country was not ready 
for war. Nevertheless, United States participation, coming at the 
time that it did, not only decided the war in favor of the Allies and 
against the Central Powers, but likewise provided the ruling classes 
of Western Europe with a breathing space during which they could 
mobilize their dwindling resources and their scattered and discon- 
tented forces for an all-out move against the revolutionary move- 
ment that had already swept Russia out of the war and was making 
inroads among the war-weary armed forces and civilian populations 
in Central and Western Europe. Had the stalemate of World War I 
run through the winter of 1918-19 the ruling classes of middle 
Europe and probably of important west European areas would have 
faced almost certain liquidation. 

Between World Wars I and II the American Empire continued 
to play an impressive role in world aflFairs. First, by its refusal to 
join the League of Nations it weakened that very inadequate in- 
strument of world government; second, by playing Santa Claus and 
lending freely it helped to disseminate a very false sense of economic 
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and social stability and security; and third, by the grotesque orgy 
of profiteering that preceded 1928 and the consequent breakdown 
that followed 1929, the inexperienced and success-drunk Ameri- 
can business clique did more than any other imperial group to 
plunge the business world into the catastrophic depression of the 
1930*8. 

This series of experiences would have convinced thoughtful peo- 
ple that Lenin was right when he warned them that they must 
choose between a social revolution and the economic and political 
disasters that would surely accompany the decline of western 
capitalism. But the lesson was still unlearned and the American 
public approached World War II more concerned with preserving 
neutrality than with pursuing a realistic imperial policy. Even the 
big business group was split into bitter factions — isolationist, anti- 
British, pro-fascist, anti- Japanese, interventionist. These divisions 
were in full public view until the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

Despite the divisions, the United States, both before and after 
Pearl Harbor played a decisive role in World War II. Before Pearl 
Harbor the U. S. A. role was chiefly in production, transport and 
convoying. After Pearl Harbor it assumed military forms. 

From the day in October, 1937, when President Roosevelt told 
his Chicago audience: *‘It seems to be unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

’’When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the com- 
munity approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order 
to protect the health of the community against the spread of the 
disease." 

Again, in the same speech: "The peace, the freedom and the 
security of ninety percent of the population of the world is being 
jeopardized by the remaining ten percent who are threatening a 
break-down of all international order and law. Surely the ninety 
percent who want to live in peace under law and in accordance 
with moral standards that have received almost universal acceptance 
through the centuries, can and must find some way to make their 
will prevail." 

This speech made it perfectly clear that President Roosevelt's 
administratira had iden^ed itself with the British and French 
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cause at least two years before the outbreak of World War 11 . It re- 
mained only to select the time and the occasion for formal entrance 
into the armed struggle. 

World War 11 , like its predecessor, saw the inauguration of an 
Entente blockade of the European continent. President Wilson re- 
sisted the blockade and insisted that the United States, as a neutral, 
must be free to trade with both sides in the European conflict. This 
neutrality campaign led to the sharpest interchanges with the British 
Government, upon whom fell the main task of blockade enforce- 
ment. 

No such development took place during World War 11 . From 
the outset of hostilities the Roosevelt Administration was a part of 
the British-French combination. Although legally handicapped by 
O)ngressional neutrality legislation. President Roosevelt threw the 
weight of United States production on the side of the British while 
he moved step by step from acts short of war into the shooting phase 
of the struggle. Wilson had urged the United States to be neutral 
in thought as well as in deed and had resisted the British-French 
blockade of the Central Empires. Roosevelt made no protest against 
the British-French blockade because at no stage in World War 11 
was his administration neutral in thought, and it was neutral in deed 
only so long as Congress compelled him to accept so passive a role. 

Although a disaster like Pearl Harbor gives pause to even the 
toughest-minded Commander in Chief, the event must have brought 
immense relief to the President and his close advisors, because it 
enabled them to add to the war materials that had been going in 
such large quantities to the British the very extensive man power at 
the disposal of Washington. Military conscription had been in 
eflFect since the summer of 1941. The Washington Administration 
was now free to redeem the pledges made by the President to Prime 
Minister Churchill during the Atlantic Conference of August 1941. 

There is every likelihood that the Prime 
Roosevelt his ‘‘defeat Hitler first” strategy 1 
ence. The adoption of this policy made 
in which the British were most directly i 
U. S. A. had no direct interest, the 

As events shaped themselves it 
that while Prime Minister Churchill 
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man power in the British Isles, he did not want them on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It was only after sharp interchanges that almost 
cost General Marshall his position as U. S. A. Qiief of Staff that the 
British finally agreed to a series of operations that led through 
North Africa and Sicily to a protracted campaign in Italy. The 
diversion cost the Axis its control of North Africa, safeguarded the 
Suez Canal and the British Life-Line to India and gave Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill the two years of intensive continental warfare that his 
policy required. It was June 1944 before the British were willing to 
allow the U. S. A. to channel their strength into an invasion of West 
Europe. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union, through three solid years (June 
22 , 1941 to June 6, 1944) carried the main weight of the Axis war 
machine. Although there was no desire in the Soviet Union to bear 
this onerous burden, the delay of the Second Front made it inevitable 
that the Soviet Union rather than the United States should play the 
decisive role in World War 11 . 

The United States was deeply embroiled in the imperial dogfight. 
The planet-wide distribution of U. S. A. economic and political 
interests made such a development inevitable on the Roosevelt 
theory: “You know that the road that led to the Solomon Islands 
or the Red Sea or to the Coast of France is, in fact, an extension 
of Main Street and that when you fight anywhere along that road 
you are fighting in the defense of your own home, your own free 
schools, your own churches, your own ideas"'. (Broadcast to armed 
forces, 9/3/42, Text) Theory or no theory, U. S. A. interests were 
so extensive that a serious up-set on any continent must have in- 
volved the country in hostilities. 

Another potent economic force drove the United States into the 
imperial dogfight. The urgent need for an escape from the corrod- 
ing depression that had been eating the vitals out of the American 
community since 1929 made the advent of war a welcome means of 
salvation. 

Even had there been no persuasive Prime Minister and no hot 
British chestnuts in urgent need of attention, the American ruling 
class, for its own protection, must have participated in the general 
war. 

Anyone who still feels that the United States entered World 
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War II as a libertarian force should read Ferrero’s description of 
the military campaigns undertaken by the Romans at the time that 
Hannibal invaded Italy. These wars **were not waged in a spirit of 
aggression . . . but of national defense’*. {Greatness and Decline, 
I, p. 2 1 ) *Tor thirty years this policy dealt successfully with the great 
states of the east . . . and every incident was colored with a show 
of magnanimity. Rome was not fighting for herself but to give lib- 
erty to the oppressed.” {Ibid,, p. 22) If Ferrero had not written 
this passage before 1910 he might almost have been charged with 
plagiari2ing the author of the Four Freedoms. 

The New Empire was hardly taken seriously by the world powers 
until the Spanish-American War of 1898. Within half a century 
it had played a decisive role in two world wars, and had become 
the world’s recogni2ed treasure chest, and arsenal of counter-revo- 
lution. 
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PART THREE 

ALTERNATIVES TO EMPIRE 




IX. EMPIRE AND THE SOCIAL 
CRISIS 


I . Social Crisis 


The Pivotal Century yielded place to an epoch of social crisis 
that began, roughly, in 1870 and mounted in intensity until it burst 
in the full fury of the military conflicts extending from 191 1 through 
the present moment. There is as yet no indication as to the probable 
duration of the aisis. 

Social aisis is a term that has been overworked by some of its 
users. Prof. P. A. Sorokin prefers ‘‘calamity**. The word crisis is 
employed here because it connotes a turning point, as in a disease, 
while calamity connotes disaster, as of an earthquake or flood. *rhe 
social crisis that has swept the western world since 1870 is not a 
calamity, although it involves calamitous consequences such as the 
destruction of cities and their inhabitants by bombing or artillery 
fire. Rather it is a turning point, marking the end of one social 
stage or epoch and the beginning of a new one. In a sense it is 
like the chrysalis stage in the life history of an insect from worm 
to butterfly. It is the apparent confusion attending the rearrange- 
ment of both structure and function. 

Anyone who visits backstage in a theatre can see the same ap- 
parent confusion when one set of scenery is shifted off-stage and 
is replaced by another set. If the stagehands know their business, 
the confusion is only superficial however. In a matter of minutes 
one orderly scene disappears while its successor is assembled. 

'There are few unknown forces in the process of stage re-setting. 
Many intervene in a major social transition. Consequently the so- 
cial engineers who undertake to bring order out of the confusion 
attending a social crisis often have their hands more than full. As a 
matter of historic experience, such periods of social transition have 
usually been preceded by one epoch of social order and frequently 
have been fdlowed by another, although there are instances in 
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struggle captured public attention and consumed large amounts of 
surplus goods and services, but it also undermined the financial 
structure, alienated the people from their rulers and in extreme 
cases, led to revolutionary repudiations of ruling class authority. 

Technical improvements had made social changes inevitable. The 
masses of mankind, seeking peace, bread, security and freedom, 
tried to utilize the new techniques to provide new standards of 
human well-being. Privileged minorities, on the other hand, fol- 
lowed techniques designed to perpetuate their privileges. Despite 
their utmost efforts, however, they were unable to continue them- 
selves in power, as the policies which they pursued for the protec- 
tion of their privileges spread chaos within their own homelands. 


3. Spreading Chaos and Disaster 


Ruling class techniques, adopted in an effort to avoid the social 
implications of the new technology, actually multiplied chaos and 
disaster. During the years following 1870 the empire-building rul- 
ing classes of the western world turned their energies into five main 
channels. 

First: The conquest and apportionment of those parts of Africa 
and Asia that had not previously been divided up among the em- 
pires. At no time was a formula found upon which all could agree. 
Qjnsequently the imperialists intrigued and quarreled among them- 
selves over the division of the colonial loot. 

Second: A struggle to control some or all of the world market. 
Since each ruling class was steadily enlarging the productivity of 
the industries under its control, all were clamoring for larger shares 
in a world market that grew less and less adequate to absorb the 
output of a rapidly expanding industrial productivity. 

Third: Expanding productivity, accompanied by increasing con- 
centration of populations in urban centres intensified the demand 
for various raw materials and for food supplies that must be brought 
from remote parts of the earth in active competition with empire- 
building rivals. Colonies were in reality areas within which the 
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empire builders controlling a particular colony could monopolize 
the colonial market and exploit the natural resources and labor 
power. 

Fourth: Colonial peoples, subject to additional imperial pressure, 
formed independence movements and in extreme cases revolted 
against their imperial masters. Such colonial revolts were particu- 
larly numerous in the years following 1895. 

Fifth: Colonial revolts were accompanied by revolutions among 
the industrial workers in the imperial homelands. The first of these 
occurred in Russia in 1903. 

All five of these factors helped to disturb, disintegrate and de- 
stroy the empire-building pattern. All five were the result of social 
contradictions within the empire pattern. All were stepped up by 
the technical changes centring on electrification, mass production 
and new management devices. 


4. Total War 


Empire builders have used war as one of the essential instruments 
of policy. At least fifty centuries ago, Egyptian imperialists had 
established professional armies and were conducting military cam- 
paigns to secure timber, metals, food supplies, colonies and tribute. 
Their armies were very small by modern standards, a few tens of 
thousands at most, since larger groups could not be armed, trans- 
ported and fed by the pre-machine techniques. 

Power-age technology not only revolutionized the pattern of 
production and of empire building, but also transformed the mili- 
tary apparatus. The pre-industrial community required about nine- 
tenths of its man-power to raise food. Any deviation from this rule 
led to famine in the cities and even in the countryside. 

Industrialized manufacturing, transport and agriculture have en- 
abled a quarter or even a fifth of the workers to provide food for 
the entire community, leaving the bulk of the population free to 
engage in other occupations. This increase in industrial efficiency 
has made it possible to mobilize an entire population and to fight a 
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war in which not a few professional soldiers but the whole people 
can participate. Total mobilization for military purposes has been 
dubM '’total war”. 

Total war not only mobilizes the entire population for war pur- 
poses. It equally mobilizes all forms of social activity, since total 
war reaches into every corner of community life. Raw materials, 
food supplies, manufacturing and transport agencies are mobilized 
as a matter of course. So are the schools, churches, newspapers, radio 
networks, movie studios. So are the men, women, boys and girls. 
Conflict is economic, diplomatic, psychological, military. Every com- 
munity resource is mobilized. Every person, old and young, great 
and small, is called upon to do his bit for the advancement of the 
common cause. 

All feel the weight of modem war. The blockades starve indis- 
aiminately. The bombs and shells kill men, women, children, well 
and sick, combatants and non-combatants. "War in the twentieth 
century is total war, combination and integration of military, 
political, economic and ideological tactics into one great war effort.** 
(Spykman, N. J., Amerkc^s Strategy in World Politics^ p. 38) ♦ 

Modern war is total not only in space but in time. "The distinc- 
tions between the war time and peace time forms of the power strug- 
gle have now been effaced completely. No state can think any longer 
of preparation for national defense merely in terms of preparation 
for a future conflict. The struggle is waged continuously. Total war 
is permanent war.*’ {Ibid. p. 40) 

Wars between small professional armies could be waged for 
many years without seriously depleting the resources of a com- 
munity. Total war exhausts resources, capital goods and man-power 
at a fearful rate and will bankrupt the most solvent of governments 
within less than a decade. 

Industrialization has speeded up and stepped up the war proc- 
esses as it has speeded and stepped up every phase of social activity. 
Equipped with modem machine weapons a military force, in a few 
hours, can destroy a city that required centuries for its construction 
and perfection. Within an incredibly brief space of time the total 
military apparatus can wipe out an entire culture pattern and reduce 

* By pennission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers. 
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those of its victims that survive to starvation, pestilence and death 
by exposure. The effect of total war is not mere damage and de- 
struction. Rather it is annihilation. And the so-called victor majr 
suffer almost as much damage as the vanquished. 

A brief total war, if a total war can be brief, spreads more chaos 
and disaster in a community than a long-continued war in which 
pre-machine weapons are employed. Carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, total war would be totally destructive to victor and vanquished 
alike. 


5. The Old Social Order in the Melting Pot 
1910-1945 


The western state system passed through two periods of total 
war in three decades. The consequences have been more disastrous 
to the empires than even the gloomiest of prophets had dreamed. 

Public opinion polls, even as lately as 19x0, must have revealed 
a widespread feeling of social security and stability. There had beea 
no general war for nearly a century. Economic and political institu- 
tions seemed to be firmly established. Economic depressions were 
annoying, but by no means disastrous. The gold standard was gen- 
erally accepted. Governments were solvent. The western world 
seemed solid and permanent. 

Within a decade war and revolution wiped out the Manchu 
Dynasty in China, the Turkish Sultanate, the Romanoffs in Russia^ 
the Hapsburgs in Austria-Hungary and the Hohenxollerns in Ger- 
many. Thus overnight the three mightiest monarchs on the Eu« 
ropean continent were swept into oblivion. 

The European nations that survived the revolutions were over- 
loaded with debt, eaten up by taxes, burdened with militarism and 
unable to effect any real economic stabilization. After a partial re- 
covery, they all plunged into the profound and prolonged depres- 
sion of the i930*s, — a depression that was only relieved by a num- 
ber of minor military adventures and by the extensive military 
preparations that preceded World War II. 
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Two schools of thought persisted through the 1930's. One school 
viewed the economic breakdown as a minor incident that need 
occasion no great public concern and rejected the idea of a second 
world war. The other school regarded the breakdown as one episode 
in the disintegration of capitalist society and accepted a second 
world war as a foregone conclusion. The two points of view were 
well expressed by two speeches, both made in 1934. Smuts made 
one speech. Stalin made the other. 

General Smuts, speaking before the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs in London, Nov. 12, 1934 {The Times, Nov. 13, 
1934), described the world aisis as Freudian: "If Europe is to get 
back to the right road again, it seems to me necessary that the na- 
tions, both victors and vanquished, should be cured of their Freudian 
obsessions, should recover their common sense and sanity, and 
should once more see things in their right and normal relations. . . . 
Once Europeans admit to themselves that they are perhaps a little 
mad, the cure would come of itself. A sense of humour, of good 
humour, and a little laughter at themselves will do-the rest. . . , 
'Know thyself is the word to be spoken to Europe today in its 
temporary obsessions and aberrations. There is no doubt that the 
present spell will pass. . . . 

"One of the symptoms of this fear complex is the war talk which 
is now so common. . . . This war talk is creating a war atmos- 
phere, and is more likely to lead to war than anything else. . . . 
The expectation of war tomorrow or in the near future is sheer non- 
sense, and all those who are conversant with affairs know it. . . . 
With perhaps one exception, not a single nation is today prepared 
for war, and war will simply mean internal revolution." 

General Smuts then turned to "the concert of the Pacific", ad- 
monishing Japan "as an old friend and war-time ally, to pause be- 
fore she puts in motion machinery which will in the end imperil the 
concert of the Pacific”, and urging that "everything possible in the 
power of diplomacy should be done to avoid even the appearance 
of antagonism between the East and West. The potentialities of the 
situation are inherently serious enough, and should not be rendered 
worse by one-sided diplomacy". 

What is to be done then? General Smuts answered: "Good will, 
good temper, friendship will solve the hardest problems of states- 
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manship yet. And they are specially called for as the ultimate instru* 
meats of diplomaqr in our dealings with Asia.’* 

As General Smuts saw the problem, a hearty handshake, a cordial 
word, a slap on the back, an apt story and a jolly laugh would brush 
away the war threats and preserve the peace, not only of Europe, 
but of Eurasia as welL 

Party Secretary Joseph Stalin evaluated the situation very differ- 
ently in his report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party in January 1934. His approacii was not Freudian but 
Marxian: '*In the economic sphere these years have been years of 
continuous world economic crisis. The aisis has affected not only in- 
dustry, but agriculture as a whole. The aisis has not only raged in 
the sphere of production and trade, but has also swept into the 
sphere of aedit and the circulation of money, and has overturned 
the established aedit and currency relationships between countries. 
Formerly, there were disputes here and there as to whether there 
was a world economic crisis or not, but now nobody argues about 
this, because the existence of the aisis and its devastating effects 
are only too obvious. Now the controversy centres around another 
question, via., is there a way out of the aisis or not? And if there 
is a way out, where is it to be found ? 

'In the political sphere these years have been years of growing 
acuteness in relations both as between capitalist countries as well as 
within the respective countries. The war between Japan and Qiina 
and the occupation of Manchuria which have strained relations in 
the Far East; the victory of fascism in Germany and the triumph of 
the idea of revenge which have strained relations in Europe; the 
withdrawal of Japan and Germany from the League of Nations 
which has given a new impetus to the growth of armaments and to 
the preparations for an imperialist war; the defeat of fascism in 
Spain, which once again showed that the revolutionary crisis is 
maturing and that fascism is not long-lived by a long way — such are 
the most important facts of the period under review. . . . Amidst 
the surging waves of economic shocks and military-political catas- 
trophes, the U.S.S.R. stands out alone, like a roc^ continuing 
its work of socialist construction and its fight to preserve peace.’* 

The sdiool of thought represented by General Smuts was thor- 
oughly discredited by the course of events from 1934 to 1939. Not 
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only did a geaecal war begia within less than four years after the 
deliveiy of his Royal Institute speech, but when tte speech was 
made Japanese armies had been operating in Manchuria and other 
parts of China for more than three years, Italian preparations for 
the invasion of Ethiopia were all but complete, and plans were being 
laid that led to the outbreak of the Little World War in Spain 

(1936). 

Secretary Stalin’s analysis, on the other hand, has been justified 
by the course of historic events. He and the school of thought for 
which he spoke had correctly appraised the nature of the social crisis 
and were ^erefore able to predict its course with considerable ac- 
curacy. 

Long before World War II began, most of the European countries 
had moved toward some form of managed economy. Among the 
major continental powers, France alone retained a semblance of free 
enterprise economy. So disorganized was French economy and so 
completely were French political institutions eaten away that it re- 
quired less than two weeks for the Axis armies to occupy the coun- 
try. The occupying forces found not the slightest difficulty in estab- 
lishing a pro- Axis French-manned government, headed by one of 
the most honored and acclaimed military leaders of France, nor did 
they lack support from the ranks of French professionals and busi- 
ness men. 

With the invasion of Russia in June 1941 and the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor in December, the major powers were all en- 
gaged in a war that for planned destructiveness stood out as an 
historic landmark. It did not require a prophet to convince intelli- 
gent observers that the established soda! order was moving to its 
own funeral at airplane speed. 


6. Pulvenzing the Old Social Order in Europe 


European leaders could not have gone about their task more ef- 
fectively if they had planned the destruction of the old sodal order. 
Air bonffiing made it comparatively easy to damage or destroy 
military installations, factories^ rail centres, pubUc buildings, bridges 
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and less outstanding structures. While the Axis powers maintained 
air supremacy thqr smashed up the capital equipment of Britain 
and Russia. When the United Nations achieved air supremacy they 
smashed up the capital equipment of Italy, Germany and all of the 
countries occupied by the Axis armies. This organized destruction 
went on, year after year, from 1939 until 1945. 

Post-war investigation will give some idea of the resulting losses. 
The record for Italy — a minor war front — ^would lead to the suppo- 
sition that more than half of the capital equipment has been de- 
stroyed in areas of active combat and intensive air bombing and 
that even in comparatively quiet areas the losses have run between 
a quarter and a half. In cities such as Stalingrad, Warsaw, Budapest 
and G)logne, where real resistance was offered, destruction was so 
nearly complete that virtually every structure in the battle area was 
damaged or destroyed. 

These capital installations represented the savings of generations 
of hard-working farmers, wage workers and technicians, plus the 
profits of industry and trade through like periods. In most instances 
the installations were damaged or destroyed in the course of a few 
weeks or months of active warfare. 

World War II is part of the struggle to redivide the wealth and 
power of the planet. As the war draws to its close, three “have” 
nations emerge victorious. Three “have not” nations will be stripped 
as bare as political considerations and the probability of mass revolt 
will permit. The “have” nations will have won their victory, but at 
a cost so ruinous that every participant will emerge from the struggle 
with a debt-loaded economy and a dislocated political and sodal 
structure. Furthermore, in every country, the people are restless and 
aroused. In some countries they are embittered, rebellious. 


7. Alternative Paths into the Future 

Two centuries of fundamental sodal diange have confronted the 
human race with the necessity of choosing between various paths 
into the future. One, the path of empire, familiar and well madked. 
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The other, some altematiye social pattern far removed from the 
practical experience of the present-day western peoples* 

Potent forces are in play. Momentous consequences will follow 
upon the choice that modem man makes. 

The forces in play are technological and social. Technology and 
its role in transforming modern society has been sufficiently de- 
saibed. Social forces may be classified as: (i) custom, tradition 
and the inertia that goes with habit and conformity; (2) specially 
privileged minorities insisting upon the maintenance of the status 
quo; (3) new social groupings and new social experiences, due 
primarily to the new technology, and (4) social experiment and 
innovation. 

Between 1763 and 1870 traditions and customs in the western 
world were chiefly feudal. The privileged minorities were, in the 
main, landed aristocrats. The new social groupings were composed 
of private enterprisers, professional people, technicians, and the 
growing class of white collar workers. Experiment and innovation 
produced enlarged integrated production units, budgeting and plan- 
ning within individual industries, technical research as a phase of 
business enterprise, the corporate method of consolidating control 
and the modern state as an adjunct in profit making. 

After 1870 the established social patterns were based chiefly on 
free enterprise; the privileged minorities were successful business 
men; the new social groups consisted of managers, technicians and 
wage workers in mass production industries and the immensely in- 
creased clerical and sales forces needed to dispose of the mass prod- 
ucts. Experiment and innovation had a broad theoretical back- 
ground growing out of the 19th century disaissions on sociology, 
socialism and related programs, and the introduction of various 
reforms in factory legislation, social security, education, public 
health, penology, and housing. With the Mexican, Qiinese and 
Russian Revolutions (1910-1917) experiment and innovation were 
extended to include social ownership and control of economy, gen- 
eral social planning, equalization of social opportunity. 

Until the opening years of the present centuiy, there were 
theoretical alternatives, but in practice the western world followed 
the path of empire not only as a matter of custom and habit, but 
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because there was no other path to follow. Since 1917, when the 
modem revolutionary wave reached its crest in Russia, mankind 
has had an actual political alternative to the empire pattern. 


8.. Alternative Social Patterns 


While society is in equilibrium and the social pattern is relatively 
stable and generally accepted, people follow tradition and custom 
unquestioningly. They get their reward by sharing the advantages 
that accompany social stability. Not only do tradition, custom and 
habit press in the direction of social conformity. There is, in effect, 
no other practical choice. The wheel of necessity turns inexorably 
and the unsatisfied individual or community is confronted by the 
dilemma: conform or perish. 

Then a change comes, based ordinarily on some invention or dis- 
covery such as fire, metals, machines. Technical change upsets the 
social equilibrium, renders the old social pattern less acceptable or 
tolerable and offers some practical alternative. If the alternative is 
satisfactory technically and acceptable morally, it replaces the tradi- 
tional pattern. 

Chattel slavery offers a good illustration of the process. Up to a 
certain point, chattel slaves could be used profitably in agriculture, 
mining, building construction and in such crude commercial serv- 
ices as oarsmen on merchant vessels. Chattel slavery was profitable 
while low-priced slaves could be worked in easily supervised gangs. 
Sails replaced oars. Machines were introduced into mining, con- 
stmetion and agriculture. The centre of economy shifted from the 
farm to the factory, the warehouse and the office. Slaves rose in price 
at the same time that their services were being replaced by wage- 
labor plus machinery. Technically slavery became unworksJ:>le and 
unprofitable in one field after another. 

Morally, slavery was challenged, at first by individuals and 
minority groups. Finally, however, the challenge was taken up by 
entire communities. Great Britain, for example, abolished slavexy 
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and outlawed the slave trade while the slave system still flourished 
in the . Americas, and the Americas abolished slavery while it still 
existed in parts of Africa and Asia. 

Ancient and classical society took chattel slavery for granted. 
Even idealists, like Plato, accepted it because there seemed to be no 
practical alternative. It was only a century ago that the slave trade 
was outlawed and slavery in parts of the United States was legal 
until 1863. 

Oiattel slavery was one of the accepted social institutions of 
western society. It had existed for thousands of years, but during 
the Pivotal Century technical changes made it unprofitable. In- 
dividuals and minority groups aied out against its immorality. 
Technology and idealism finally won an overwhelming victory. 
Chattel slavery practically ceased to exist. 


9. The Empire Pattern Outmoded 


Empire building, like chattel slavery, is a deeply rooted social 
institution. Like chattel slavery it has met its master in modern 
technology, and like chattel slavery the empire pattern is being 
abolished because it no longer pays. 

Empire building pays as long as ttoe is plenty of accessible 
plunder that the empire builder can secure at moderate cost. When, 
for one reason or another, the costs of plundering reach prohibitive 
levels, imperialism must be abolished. Otherwise the empire is 
destroyed by bankruptcy. 

There was a time in modern imperial history when the treasures 
of Mexico, Peru and India could be seized and transported by Span- 
ish and British plunderers to the European homelands. The costs 
were trifling; the booty was immense. 

Modem technology played havoc with imperialism as it did 
with chattel slavery. Large, fast sidling ships quickly carried all of 
the plunder to the imperial homeland and ^ere were no more 
movables to grab. Mad^ indu^, developing in one centre after 
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another, quicld7 glutted the colonial markets and left unsold sur- 
pluses. The coiomal peoples industrialized and began plundering 
and exploiting on their own to the discomfiture of the European 
imperialists. 

The British lost their North American colonies in 1783. The 
Spanish colonies in the Americas won their independence during 
the next half century. Had the British Empire been less stable, the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1837 ^ght have done for India what rebellions 
against Spain and Portugal did for Latin America. British control 
in India was stabilized, however, and continued until the middle 
of the present century. 

The past fifty years have produced a number of studies devoted 
to the thesis that imperialism does not pay. J. A. Hobson’s Im- 
perialism (1902) ; Norman Angell’s /////j/o;? (1912) ; Grover 
Qark’s Balance Sheet of Imperialism (1936), all emphasized the 
same point: imperialism does not pay. 

These arguments were devoted primarily to the economic costs 
of empire building. Lenin’s Imperialism (1916) emphasised the 
political and social aspects of the problem. Supported by the terrible 
costs of a general struggle to divide the booty of empire, Lenin 
argued that it would be cheaper and more rational to abolish the 
empire pattern in all of its aspects and to replace a social pattern 
based on competition by a pattern predominantly cooperative in 
character. 

Equally emphatic was the denunciation that Lenin, together with 
many other socialists and many liberals, directed against the prin- 
ciples of exploitation and the master-race theory that underlay the 
empire pattern. When the Bolsheviks brushed aside the crumpled 
remains of the Tzarist Empire, published the secret treaties under 
which British, French, Russian and Italian imperialists had agreed 
upon the division of the war-loot, declared an end to exploitation 
and imperialism, and called upon the workers everywhere to join 
with them in establishing a world federation of peoples’ republics, 
they officially inaugurated a new era of history. 

One of the most appealing arguments used by the labor leaders 
and the advocates of socialist doctrine was that the privileged 
minorities were war makers, while the popular masses hated war 
and desired peace. The popular masses, so the argument ran, must 
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cease to support their exploiters, the empire builders, and must join 
hands across frontiers to establish a world-wide cooperative com- 
monwealth. 

Thus an antithesis was set up between the empire-building pat- 
tern on one hand, and on the other, mutual aid, mutual service and 
human freedom. The empire pattern stiU appealed to power-hungiy 
minorities, but the popular masses turned toward international 
solidarity, peace, bread and freedom. 

The empire pattern has ceased to make a contribution. Instead 
of contributing, it had become parasitic and obstructive. The 
colonial peoples had long been aware of this. Gradually the popu- 
lar masses in the imperial centres were forced to the same conclu- 
sion. Even the privileged minorities that directed the empire-build- 
ing process were forced to admit that empire was not the path to 
material advantage. Abundance was now to be had through ration- 
aliaed production rather than through robbery and exploitation. 

Empire building had lost its point and its mass appeal in the 
modern world, as it has lost out time after time in the past. While 
conquest and exploitation resulted in victory, pageantry and a 
division of the booty taken from the enemy it was accepted by the 
populace as an exciting source of supplementary income. But when 
it resulted in higher living costs, tax increases, regimentation and 
the substitution of military control for civilian control of com- 
munity life, public support shifted from the empire builders and 
popular clamor was directed toward urgently needed reforms. 


10. A Red Alternative After 1917 


Technical changes, colonial revolt and proletarian revolution had 
presented the western world with a major social crisis. Not only 
were the vital forces of a particular empire cycle exhausted, as they 
had been exhausted again and again in the past, but technology had 
brou^t into bdng social forces that made the empire way of life 
intolerably expensive and at the same time offered a practicable 
alternative to lempire in the form of functioning world society. 



Five factors enteted into the picture of the remade world: 

First: collective or public enterprise in place of individual or 
private enterprise; 

Second: social planning instead of the disorganization and chaos 
that accompanied the hit-or-miss of competition; 

Third: a social system operated not for the profit of a privileged 
minority but for the use and service of the entire community; 

Fourth: equality of social opportunity, not only for the privileged 
minorities of the imperial homelands but for the entire homeland 
populations and for the colonial populations as well; 

Fijth: an interrelated, interdependent world (the outcome of 
technical changes) administered by a world federal government. 

All five of these factors, in part at least, had become operative 
as a result of social changes made after 1763 and of economic and 
political changes, some of the most important of which have been 
made since 1870. G)mbined, these changes rendered the empire 
pattern practically inoperative and offered the human race several 
practical alternatives. 
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X. THE SOVIET ALTERNATIVE 


I. Tile Soviet Union os a World Power 


So far as the majority of Europeans was concerned, the immedi* 
ate alternative to empire building after 1917 was Sovietiaation. 
Millions realiaed this before World War I had come to an end. 
Millions more reached the same conclusion in the course of World 
War lie The Soviet Union was bom during the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. It was not until 1943, however, that the country was 
officially recogniaed as a great world powere During most of the 
intervening years the Soviet Union was an outcast nation at which 
almost anyone was welcome to throw a stone. 

Space does not allow any detailed statement of the rise of Soviet 
Russia as a world power. As lately as August 1941 when the Atlantic 
G>nference was held, Qburchill and Roosevelt assumed that after 
the defeat of the Axis, Britain and U. S. A. would dominate and 
police the world. Russia was not a factor to be taken seriously. In- 
deed, it was currently assumed that within three months after the 
Axis invasion (June 22, 1941) the Red Armies would be crushed 
and the Axis forces would be able to xwp up as far as the Urals 
before winter. Hitler said as much, and military experts in London 
and Washington were quite generally of the same opinion. 

Instead of winning a quick and easy victory, the Axis forces were 
first checked, and then driven back aaoss the Soviet frontiers. The 
war on Soviet soil lasted through three years. By the summer of 1944 
the Red Annies had expelled the Axis forces from Soviet territory. 
During the closing months of 1944 Soviet armed forces moved with 
quite unexpected alacrity through the Balkans and Eastern Poland. 
On January 16, 1945 they launched ithe drive that took them to the 
Oder and to Berlin, May and. 

This was no mirade, but die result of careful planning and 
mediodical organization. Marshal &nuts, in his Ncw^nber 25, 1943 
speed!, described the rise of die **new colossus that bestrides the 
European ooi^tnenf * as ineipIicaMe. The phenometmn was a quite 



inevitable result of a conjunction of the forces that make for world 
power. 

There are five important ingredients of world power; geographic 
position, including natural resources; productivity, including 
machines, labor power and management; military effectiveness; 
social solidarity or morale, and a competent leadership that has 
the confidence and support of the masses. Any group of people 
having these five essentials is a world power. The Soviet Union 
possessed all five in an unusual degree. 

A quarter century passed after 1917 before the Soviet Union 
was generally recognized as a world power. But when recognition 
did come, it was accorded to a nation that dominated the Eurasian 
land mass as completely as any nation had ever done in the period 
of modern history. 


2. Another Empire? 


Red Army movements aaoss frontiers into foreign territory, even 
though the countries occupied by the Red Armies had supplied the 
Axis with large bodies of troops for the Soviet invasion, was greeted 
by a world-wide denimdation of ‘‘Soviet Imperialism" and "Red 
Imperialism". The chorus of denunciation reached its climax over 
the problem of the Soviet-Polish boundary. Soviet spokesmen in- 
sisted that the boundary be so drawn as to include within Soviet 
territory populations that were predominantly Russian, and declared 
their willingness to accept the Curzon Line. Critics of Soviet policy 
demanded the restoration of the 1938 frontier, which had been 
fixed by the imperialists at Versailles and modified in favor of 
Poland by the Polish-Soviet War of 1920. 

Does Soviet insistence upon the Curzon Line constitute imperial- 
ism? Is the Soviet Union following an imperialist policy in the 
Balkans, Turkey, Persia and China? Is Moscow becoming the 
centre of another empire? 

Our description of the empire pattern (Chapter 111 ) called at- 
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teotion to four factors in em|^ building: First, the institution 
pattern included private ownership of the means of production by 
a profit-seeking class and the use, by that class, of the machinery 
of government to achieve its profit-power objectives; second, an 
empire centre and a dependent and exploited colonial periphery; 
third, a policy of expansion aimed at greater wealth and wider 
power for the ruling class; and fourth, the use of war as an instm- 
ment of expansion. 

Soviet Russia’s internal pattern does not conform to this picture. 
On the contrary, it departs very widely from it. Nor has the Soviet 
Union established any relationships that can be interpreted as an 
attempt to aeate dependent or colonial areas that are exploited for 
the benefit of the imperial homeland. Thus far, Soviet policy has 
aimed at the establishment of substantial equality of opportunity 
inside the Union; and the nations outside the Union, with the 
exception of Germany, have been treated as equals. In order to sup- 
port these contentions it will be necessary to refer at some length to 
Soviet experience during the past quarter century, but particularly 
during the years since 1938. 


3. Soviet Anti-Imperialism 


Like other Socialists of the period, Soviet leaders were generally 
anti-imperialist. They denounced the empires, urged world revolu- 
tion and called upon representatives of the working masses to join 
with them in establishing a world cooperative commonwealth. 
As a pledge of their own intentions they socialized the means of 
production; published and repudiated the secret treaties drawn up 
between Britain, France, Russia and Italy; gave up the concessions 
secured by the Tzarist Government; took an active part in anti- 
imperialist propaganda among the colonial peoples, and warned 
ccmsistently against the danger of another imperialist war. 

Until the Soviet Union joined the League of Nations in 1934 
was regarded by the imperialists as the chief centre of anti-imperial- 
ist agitation. Great Britain, U. S. A. and other countries complained 
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that Soviet anti-imperialist and pro-revolutionary propaganda were 
unwarranted interferences with the internal life of their respective 
countries. 

Soviet poliqr up to this point was well summed up in Stalin’s 
racy comment: ‘*Our foreign policy is clear. It is a policy of pre- 
serving peace and strengthening rdations with all countries. The 
U.S.S.R. does not think of threatening anybody — ^let alone of at- 
tacking anybody. We stand for peace and champion the cause of 
peace. . . . Those who want peace and are striving after busi- 
ness intercourse with us will always receive our support. And those 
who try to attack our country will receive a stunning rebuflF to 
teach them not to shove their hog’s snouts into our Soviet garden 
again.” (Address to XVII Party Congress. Inprecor, Feb. 13, 1934, 
p. 239) 

The Soviet Union was neither aggressive nor expansionist. Its 
slogan was “live and let live”. Its political program was collective 
security maintained by the enforcement of the League Covenant. 
Sumner Wells desaibes the efforts of the Soviet delegations at 
Geneva and adds: “It was Litvinov’s constant appeal that ’peace is 
indivisible' ; that the purposes of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations could be achieved if the European powers complied with 
its provisions ; and that in the increasing welter and turmoil, disaster 
was inevitable unless the powers of Europe were willing to see that 
the sanctions set forth in the Covenant were enforced.” {The 
Time for Decision, p. 31) * 


4. A Change in Soviet Policy 


Two events, treading on each other's heels, led to a complete 
reversal of Soviet policy. One was the Spanish Qvil War 1936-39. 
The other was Munich, 1938. 

Spanish republicans got rid of their unpopular king in 1931. la 
1932 they adopted a progressive constitution which, if enforced,. 

* By permission of Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
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would have ttiabled the Spanish people to have public education, 
minimum provisions for public health and limited social security. 
The Church would have been separated from the state and the large 
landed estates would have been broken up. The Constitution was 
less advanced than the Mexican Constitution of 1917. 

The traitor generals launched their rebellion in July 1936. The 
Spanish Republican Government could not manufacture large 
amounts of war material, but it had nearly half a billion dollars of 
gold in its treasury and would be able, under international law, to 
^buy the military equipment it needed in the world market. Neville 
Chamberlain, Britain’s Prime Minister, working through the French 
Foreign Office, promptly set up his Non-Intervention Committee 
and announced a policy under which no arms would be supplied 
to either side in the Spanish conflict. President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration fell into line. While Italy and Germany poured men and 
equipment into Spain, all of the other powers, excepting Mexico 
and the Soviet Union, refused to sell military supplies to the 
Spanish Republic. 

Such was the setting for the Little World War: Soviet and 
Mexican support for the Republic; Italian, German, British and 
United States support for the rebels. Through more than two 
agonizing years the unequal struggle lasted. 

Is there any wonder that Sumner Welles characterized the U. S. A. 
role in this assassination of the new-born republic: ''Of all oui 
Blind isolationist policies, the most disastrous was our attitude in 
the Spanish Civil War”. {The Time for Decision^ p. 57) "The real 
question was whether a popular government elected by the people 
. . , should be overthrown with impunity, not by a rebellion of 
the Spanish people but by the armed forces of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, intent upon dominating Spain for their own ends.” (Ibid., 
p. 60) ♦ 

Success in liquidating the Spanish Republic emboldened the re- 
-actionaries. They had finished oflF the central European republics 
iuid Spain. Of the republics that spanned Europe in 1932, only 
three remained: — ^France, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. 
The French Government, with its ”Two Hundred Families” again 

^ Quotatiofis used by pennission oi Harper and Brokers, publishers. 
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in power, was quite willing to join hands with Tory Britain in crush- 
ing the Caechs and the Russians. 

Republics cannot be assassinated in broad daylight without some 
justihcation. Such acts might arouse mass opposition, perhaps to 
revolutionary pitch. So the Vatican spokesmen denounced com- 
munism. Nazi leaders preached the duties of the higher races and 
a crusade against Bolsheviks and Jews. British Tories, backed by 
Washington, plotted, schemed, maneuvered and armed their 
hatchet-men in Italy and Germany. Tanks rumbled. Air-raid warn- 
ings sounded. Europe was at fever pitch. The reactionaries were 
poised for the kill. The masses feared and dreaded the disaster that 
hung over them. 

Against this background of demagogy, mobilization, anticipa- 
tion and dark foreboding, Stage Manager Chamberlain assembled 
his actors in Munich. In theory, Chamberlain was the self-desig- 
nated peace-maker of war-bedeviled Europe. Why then did he not 
ask the Soviet Union to send a representative to the Munich gather- 
ing? Soviet spokesmen had led the movements for disarmament and 
collective security. Would not a sincere advocate of peace have 
turned first to Moscow? The answer is obvious. Chamberlain's ob- 
jective was not peace, but victory for reaction. He left the Soviet 
Union out of the Munich Conference because Munich planned the 
destruction of the Czech and the Soviet Republics. 

As to the Czech Republic there can be no question. British diplo- 
mats cajoled, bullied and threatened the Czechs into slipping the 
noose around their own necks. The Nazis did no more than spring 
the trap after the British had made the necessary preparations for 
the execution. 

The Soviet side of the picture is less clear. There is the word of 
Neville Henderson, British Ambassador in Berlin, who had urged 
the Nazis to find their lebensraum toward the East. There is 
Chamberlain’s statement that “peace has been secured for our time” 
and later that Hitler had not kept his word. Inferentially, Munich 
decided that after taking over Czechoslovakia the Nazis should 
proceed into the Soviet Union. Circumstantial evidence is strong, 
but thus far it is circumstantial only. 

Be that as it may, the Litvinov collective security formula was 
Aliened out like a card house. In its place was an alliance that 
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iaduded the four chief powers of Europe, and by inference Japan 
and the U. S. A., that exduded the Soviet Union. As a result of 
Munich, all the great powers of the world were lined up on one 
side. On the other was the Soviet Union. A more complete diplo- 
matic defeat could not be conceived. The U.S.S.R. was isolated 
and endrded. 


5. U.S.S.R. Breaks the iron Ring 


Soviet leaders faced two tasks: first, to break the Munich Alliance ; 
second, to prepare for an early invasion. To achieve the first ob- 
jective, they began negotiations with Britain and Germany. To 
achieve the second, they began negotiations with Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Roumania and Turkey. 

Soviet negotiations with Britain extended through a consider- 
able part of 1939. The British representatives dallied and delayed, 
obviously playing for time. It is probable that Soviet leaders would 
have preferred an agreement with Britain. As that hope faded, they 
signed with Germany and broke the Munich encirclement. 

By signing with an outspoken enemy, Russia had gained time — 
almost two years, in which to prepare for the attack. She had 
achieved another result: since the Naad-Soviet Treaty freed Ger- 
many from the danger of a two front war, the first drive of the 
Nazis would now be directed against the west. The Nazi-Soviet 
pact plunged Europe’ into World War II. 

Nazi armies swept across Poland from the west. Soviet armies 
moved in from the east. The Ribbentrop line separated the two 
military spheres of occupation. Once again Poland was swallowed 
up by powerful neighbors. 

The Nazi-Soviet Treaty as published did not include any agree- 
ment to restore the pre-revolutionary frontiers of Russia. Never- 
theless, in the Baltic the pre-1917 frontiers were restored. Larg^ 
numbers of German nationals were evacuated. Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania were re-incorporated in the Soviet Union. Finland alone 
of the pte-x9i7 Baltic area remained outside of the Soviet Unbn. 
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Finnish territoiy extended almost to the suburbs of Leningrad, 
second largest Soviet dty and one of the most important industrial 
centres of the Soviet Union. Immediately beyond the Finnish fron- 
tier extended the Mannerheim line of fortifications, behind which 
an invading army might mobilize and in a few hours move into the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet representatives negotiating with the Finnish Government 
offered to exchange Russian territory in the north for the Finnish 
territory adjacent to the Mannerheim line. When the negotiations 
failed, the Soviet Government attempted to occupy the Mannerheim 
fortifications and to invade other portions of Finland. Soviet armies 
were ill-prepared for a winter campaign. The Finns resisted stub- 
bornly. 

Any lingering doubts as to the attitude of Britain, France and 
the United States toward the Soviet Union were quickly dispelled by 
the attitude of these governments toward the ^viet-Finnish war. 
The League of Nations, which had hesitated for years before the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria and had temporized with Italy 
over the invasion of Ethiopia, acted with lightning speed. The 
Soviet Union was expelled from the League, and League officials 
were instructed to take, immediate action in support of Finland. 
French, British and American public opinion was mobilized for 
Finland, and all three governments, which had rallied to the sup- 
port of the rebel Spanish generals, moved with equal alaaity to the 
assistance of "democratic** Finland. *rhe speedy termination of the 
Finnish war ended any possibility of Franco-British intervention. 


6. The Axis Invades Russia; the Anglo'Soviet 
Pact 

Under the Naa-Soviet agreements of 1939 Germany was to 
exchange manufactured goods for Russian foodstuffs and raw 
The arrangement was important to Germany because it 
provided the Naas with a source of supply that might be expected 
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to offset the materials flowing into Britain from the Americas, 
Australia and Africa. A supplementary agreement, signed in 1940, 
provided for an inaease in the exchange of goods between Russia 
and Germany. 

The Axis had a seemingly sure supply source. Perhaps it was not 
large enough, but it might conceivably have been inaeased by 
negotiation. What led the Nazis, without consulting their Italian 
partners, to reverse their policy and invade the Soviet Union on 
June 22, 1941 ? Two months previously the Soviet Union had signed 
a military and economic alliance with Japan, an Axis partner. The 
Nazi-Soviet pact was less than two years old. As far as is now 
known, Soviet deliveries under the treaty though somewhat behind 
schedule were not so far behind as Nazi deliveries to Russia. Pre- 
sumably, Hitler decided that he could invade the Soviet Union as 
he had invaded Poland, the Low Countries and France, crush the 
Soviet armies by a series of heavy blows, and before winter have 
the wheat, oil and industrial centres of European Russia under his 
control. Whatever the reasons behind it, the decision proved to be 
the turning point in the Axis campaign of conquest. 

Nazi invasion brought the Soviet Union into the conflict and 
automatically created for the Axis the two front war which is the 
nightmare of every general staff. Furthermore, it led to negotiations 
that ended in the Anglo-Soviet military and economic alliance of 
1942. It now seems probable that this alliance and the relations 
growing out of it may prove to be the foundation of European major 
politics not only for the war period, but on into the post-war armed 
truce. 


7. Soviet Armies Over Europe 

Between June 22, 1941 and June 6, 1944 the Red Armies car- 
ried almost the entire weight of the Axis forces. The fighting in 
Greece, North Africa, Sicily, Italy and Yugoslavia was carried on 
by reli^ely small forces on both sides. The Axis was tfaerefere 
&ee to Concentrate on the eastern front its man-power and tibe 



0uteriai supplied by almost the entire productive capacity of non- 
Soviet European economy. 

Successful defence of Stalingrad and Moscow marked the turn- 
ing point of the eastern front war. By the summer of 1944 Axis 
forces had been driven from Soviet territory and the Red Armies 
were poised before Warsaw and along the Balkan frontiers. 

Minutes of the Teheran Conference (November 1943) are not 
yet available. But it seems probable that an understanding was 
reached at that time under which the Mediterranean should become 
a British sphere of influence while the Balkans and a considerable 
part of Poland were to pass under Soviet control. Churchill out- 
lined British plans for the Mediterranean in his May 24, 1944 
speech to Commons. On August 2, 1944 he defined the Soviet 
sphere of influence: '‘A Poland friendly to Russia.'* **Roumania 
primarily must make their terms with Russia.** Bulgaria: “'The 
moment for repentance has not passed.** *1 hope this new step 
will contribute to the continuing friendship of Turkey and Russia.** 
(Report to Commons.) Within nine months the Red Armies had 
occupied Roumania, reached the Turkish and Greek frontiers, oc- 
cupied Bulgaria, joined with the Yugoslav Partisans in driving the 
Axis forces out of Yugoslavia, occupied parts of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, Norway and Germany, bitten deeply into Austria 
and driven the Nazis out of Poland. These moves brought almost 
all of Eastern Europe and large portions of Central Europe imder 
Soviet military control. 

By the Spring of 1945 the Soviet Union had extended military 
control over a wide non-Soviet area. At the same time Moscow had 
established close treaty relations with Japan (1941), Britain 
(1942), Czechoslovakia (1943), France (1944) and Poland 
(1945). Furthermore, the Soviet Union had accepted in principle 
the Yugoslav Federation and had supervised the formation of 
friendly governments in other countries within the Soviet sphere 
tof influence. 
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8. What Are Soviet Aims in Eurosia? 


Soviet policy cannot be precisely and finally stated. Policy has 
changed with the change in the Soviet position. But policy can be 
inferred) and the next task is to deduce some generalizations from 
the fast shifting Soviet relationships after 1934. 

First among Soviet policy objectives is the preservation of 
frontiers and the maintenance of political independence — ^sheer 
survival. In this respect Soviet policy parallels that of every other 
sovereign state. 

Second^ the Soviet government seeks a period of peace based 
on security against invasion or other forms of aggression. Such a 
peace period would enable the Soviet Union to repair the very 
considerable material damage suffered by the country during the 
invasion and the repulsion of the invading armies and to return to 
the task of socialist construction which was abandoned, perforce, 
through the years of military struggle. 

Third among Soviet policy objectives is defensible frontiers. A 
defensible frontier is one that presents a maximum barrier to an 
^ggfcssor and that can be maintained with a minimum outlay of 
military strength. High mountains, deserts and bodies of water, 
where they are available, provide natural barriers to aggression. 
The Soviet frontier, stretc^g from the Baltic to the Pacific, is 
well protected through Central Asia by such natural barriers, but 
in Finland, Poland, Roumania, Greece and Turkey, Asia Minor 
and Manchuria, no strong natural barriers exist. At these points 
Soviet policy calls for: 

Fourth, friendly neighboring governments. At the end of World 
War I a belt of governments was established, from Finland on the 
north to Roumanhi arid Turkey on the south. These governments 
were friendly to France and Great Britain. They were established 
as a burier to prevent Bblshevism from extending its influence to 
tibe west Beginning with Litvinov’s campaign for collective secur- 
ity, Soviet poIii|ilias required ttiat governments in the border states 
be friendly to lljl; Soviet Uniom 



Fifth, the Soviet Union has certain strategic economic objectives 
such as free access to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic via 
Gibraltar, the Indian Ocean via Suez, and a share in the extensive 
oil fields that lie between Persia on the east and Arabia on the west. 

Sixth, the Soviet Union has certain strategic political objectives. 
Soviet policy is antagonistic to power combinations in either Europe 
or Asia that might repeat the Munich encirclement. The Soviet 
Union cannot regard with indifference the establishment by any 
non-European power of a foothold on the European mainland or 
by any non-Asiatic power of a foothold on the mainland of Asia. 
Nor can the Soviet Union view with indifference the monopoly 
of either the Atlantic or the Pacific areas by any one power or by 
any combination of powers from which the U.S.S.R. is excluded. 

There is no indication that Moscow will seek to Sovietize border 
countries or to extend its jurisdiction over border territories, un- 
less those border territories contain such an immediate invasion 
threat as was present in Finland and Poland in 1939-40. On the 
other hand, there is every indication that the Soviet leaders do not 
wish to include within the Union hostile racial or national groups 
that might form nuclei of disaffection. 

Should Czechoslovakia or the newly formed Yugoslav federation 
seek admission as members of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, an issue would be raised similar to that raised when Texas 
sought admission to the United States of North America. 


9. Is This Imperialism? 


Can such policies be described as imperij 
as the power-centre in Moscow or in the U.. 
control over non-Soviet territory against tl 
and to exploit such territory for Soviet a( 

If the duly constituted Yugoslav pari 
apply for membership in the Soviet Fedel 
Czechoslovakia, by popular vote, should 
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the inhabitara 

drasio^ 




then inclusion on a basis of equality with the other sixteen 
Soviet republics could not be described as imperialistic Soviet policy 
comes nearest to empire building when it demands defensible 
frontiers and strategic economic advantages lying beyond Soviet 
borders. 


1 0. Is Sovietism an Alternative to Empire? 


So far as it goes, the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is an 
alternative to empire. Its internal economic and political structure 
is organized on a non-profit basis. Its foreign policy is not com- 
plicated by the wealth-power demands of a ruling class whose lives 
are dedicated to acquisition. Soviet policies to date have been ex- 
pansive rather than imperialist. Territories and peoples added to the 
Soviet Union enjoy the same rights and privileges as other member 
states of the Union. Sovietism seems to offer an alternative to the 
disintegrating structure of modern imperialism. 

Christianity, in a somewhat parallel situation, with its emphasis 
on the worthiness and dignity of all human beings, its appeal for 
a universal brotherhood and its early community of goods, o£Fered 
an alternative to the disintegrating imperial pattern of the Roman 
Empire. The alternative life pattern oflFered by Christianity could 
not be effective, however, until the world's chief power-centres had 
been Christianized. 

The Christian life pattern fell a victim to three potent forces: 
(i) greed for the flesh pots; (2) the power lure, and (3) the 
Asiatic nomads. Greed and the power lure led the Christians to 
abandon their universalism, particularize into national units and 
build up the modem version of the imperial pattern. The Asiatic 
nomads introduced an element of social insecurity that eased the 
abandonment of Christian doctrine and its replacement by the 
survival stmggle. 

Sovietism fa^s the same situation today. The flesh pots and the 
power lure are as potent as ever and operate to destroy the founda- 
tions of S<;wietism. Outside of ttut Eurasian sphere of Soviet influ- 
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eace lie the Americas, increasingly united behind the empire pat- 
tern, excellently armed with the weapons of modern war, f anatic^y 
devoted to the preservation of their way of life, and dedicated to 
the destruction of any potential rival. 

In such a situation the Soviet Union will be compelled to con- 
centrate its attention upon the power struggle, — ^preparing for war 
and giving battle to **the enemy*'. Destruction and murder are anti- 
thetical to socialist construction and open wide the door that leads 
to a restoration of the wealth-power struggle. 



XI. THE DECENTRALIST. 
ALTERNATIVE 


I . Social Background of Decentraiism 


Collectivism is one alternative to the empire pattern. Decen- 
tralism is another. Collectivism is in the direct path of social change 
that has been shaping the course of western civilization for millen- 
nia. Decentralism is the social pattern under which the great majority 
of the human race were living at the dawn of written history and 
under which the majority still live, except where the pattern has 
been disrupted or crumpled up by forces from outside the local 
community. 

The earliest of decentralized communities were collectivist in 
structure. That is, survival was the primary group concern and 
group discipline was the major factor in the determination of indi- 
vidual conduct. These early collectives took several forms: the 
family, consisting of blood relatives; the phratry, genes or tribe, 
also at least in theory composed of blood relations ; the household, 
including slaves, servants and other non-related dependents, but in 
which the master group is related by blood. The village, an aggre- 
gate of households, is collective only in certain specific directions 
such as the ownership and apportionment of agricultural, forest 
or grazing land; the administration of grazing; the shaping of 
village policy. Otherwise each household is autonomous. 

Villages may consist in whole or in part of relatives. Usually, 
however, there are outsiders or foreigners who have no blood or 
marriage relationship with other households in the village. 

Trading villages and towns, in their earlier stages, are also aggre- 
gates of autonomous households, but since their function is ex- 
change, they deal habitually with outsiders and soon develop a net- 
work of contractual contacts that are quite unrelated to blood ties. 
The village, evin in the present era of centralized industrialism, 
still houses the vast majority of Asiatics and Latin Americans and 
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considerable numbers of Europeans, North Americans and Africans. 

Human society is still in the main localist. Politically the people 
of India, for example, are a part of the British Empire. Socially, 
most of them spend their lives in a decentralized village community 
that is connected only remotely with the British Viceroy and his 
administration. 


2. The Empire Pattern is Mediterranean 


Empire building is not an exclusive Mediterranean preoccupa- 
tion. Conquest, the concentration of political power and large scale 
exploitation have been practiced in Middle and East Asia, Middle 
and South Africa and the Americas. But such instances seem to 
have been exceptional rather than habitual. Most of the empires 
of history have been established in North Africa, the Near East 
and southern and western Europe. Only during the recent ex- 
pansion of Europe has the empire pattern been widely diffused 
across the planet. 

Even during the opening decades of the present century, with 
the political power of the chief empires firmly established over 
the Americas, Africa and the bulk of Asia, the majority of Latin 
Americans lived a pre-industrial, pre-urban life that was centred in 
largely self-sufficient villages and was devoted to food gathering, 
animal husbandry and tillage. The same thing was true of Africa, 
of Asia and of those portions of Europe lying east of a line drawn 
north and south through Konigsberg, Warsaw and Vienna. Cer- 
tainly until World War I the overwhelming majority of the human 
race was living in pre-urban communities (villages) and gained 
their living from a pre-industrial (agrarian) economy. There were 
modem cities, industrialized areas, and nation states on all the 
continents. With the exception of western Europe and portions of 
North America, they were the exception, not the mle. 

How did it come about that the wealth-power stmggle reached 
its higher levels of maturity only in such comparatively limited 
areas? Why were the huge populations of Asia not regimented by 
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their ruling classes into factory fodder and cannon fodder? Why 
was the policy of westernization, followed by the rulers of Japan 
after 1867, an exception to the Asiatic rule? Historians do not 
agree. They accept the undisputed facts however and there the 
issue rests. The empire pattern as we know it remained Mediter- 
ranean until it was diffused aaoss the planet by the expansion of 
Europe. 

The human race is still decentralized. Except in the very super- 
ficial sense in which the British may be said to rule India or ifi 
which a regime located in Peking, Gmton or Chungking may speak 
for China, the human family continues to live in villages, to take 
its living more or less directly from nature, to practice a use 
economy and to preserve a deeply rooted fear and hatred of social 
authority wielded by those above. 


3. Empire Centralizes 


Empire building is impossible without a high degree of central- 
ism. The would-be empire builder must not only control a state 
apparatus, but he must also administer an economy sufficiently 
organized to provide transportation, communication, raw materiab 
for civilian and militaiy production and a food supply adequate 
to maintain a relatively high standard of living in the homeland 
and at the same time to support the dvil and military buroaacy 
necessary to conquer and administer an empire. 

Empire building begins when the power-centre shifts from the 
agricultural village to the trading dty. And from that point the 
empire builder is compelled to concentrate and regiment wealth 
and man-power. The first step in the establishment of every modem 
empire has been the organization of a nudeus or homeland of em- 
pire, suffidently coordinated and amenable to serve the purposes and 
ourry out the polides of empire building. 

Industrialization has intensified the concentration of both wealth 
and populati^. Even in the hi^y organized Roman Empire the 
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great majority was forced to work the land. When free labor moved 
into the dties, slaves replaced them on the farms. Exhaustion of 
the slave supply brought on an agricultural aisis that played an 
important part in wrecking Roman economy. 

Mechaniaed agriculture has dispensed with labor to such a de- 
gree that less than a fifth of a population, working the land, can 
provide the entire community with the requisite food and agricul- 
tural raw materials, and leave the other four-fifths free to move into 
town, man the industrial, transport and other processes, to con- 
stitute that large and indispensable body of technically trained 
servants of the imperialists and to fill up the personnel of the 
armed services. 

Thus technology has played directly into the hands of the em- 
pire builders by freeing a large proportion of the population from 
bread labor, providing them with the leisure for a considerable 
amount of trade training, concentrating them in urban areas and 
thus making them available for the dvil and military aspects of 
the empire pattern. 


4. Centralism versus Decentralism 


Both in theory and practice the opposition between centralism 
and decentralism has played an important part in human thought 
and action. In theory collectivists and individualists have never 
ceased to wrangle over the respective merits of the two aspects of 
social relationships. The centralists, in the name of efficiency, have 
insisted upon concentrating wealth and population in urban areas. 
The decentralists, in the name of freedom, have preserved their 
dread of concentrated wealth and power and have maintained that 
that government governs best which governs least. 

Empire builders have no choice in the matter. Their success de- 
pends upon their ability to mobilize and regiment both wealth and 
man-power. 

Peoples may not have a choice but they have a decided point of 
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view. Until they are eflFectively urbanized and psychologized they 
continue to resist the centralizing forces. 

Eventually a successful group of empire builders may succeed, 
as have the British, in selling the empire idea to the middle classes, 
and within limits, even to the wage workers. A less astute group, 
the Tzarist imperialists, for example, may seal their own fate and 
see their plans for empire consumed in the flames of revolution. 


5. Centralism and Decentralism in the 
Soviet Union 


Empire builders are not alone in facing the problem of central- 
ism. It has dogged every step taken by the leaders of Soviet Russia 
since 1917. 

Marxian writings, which provide much of the theoretical back- 
ground of Soviet thinking, are strongly centralist. During his life- 
time, Marx, the socialist, carried on a long controversy with 
Bakunin and other anarchists. The controversy, a discussion of 
centralism versus decentralism, has continued down to the present 
moment, with the socialists in a large numerical majority, but the 
anarchist point of view tenaciously held by many groups, of which 
the largest and best organized are the Spanish Syndicalists. 

Even in Bolshevik thinking a place was reserved for the de- 
centralists. After the centralist proletarian dictatorship had liqui- 
dated its class enemies through a highly centralized state apparatus, 
Lenin argued that the time would come for the withering away of 
the state. This withering away phase was a part of the transition 
from the tyranny of an exploitive capitalism to a free society. 

Soviet society came into being during a war, and modern war 
is a super-centralizing force. The Bolshevik Revolution was fol- 
lowed by four years of counter-revolution and armed intervention 
to whidi all of the chief capitalist powers played a part. Then came 
the long, slow, upward climb toward socialist planning of economy, 
collectimed agrioilture, and a higher standard of material well- 
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being for an illiterate and backward population. After 1931 the 
threat of armed invasion added still another complication to the 
problems facing Soviet leadership. The easy answer to all of these 
difficulties was a highly centralized burocracy. 

Centralization took many forms. The state apparatus, the Com- 
munist Party, the trade unions, the economic structure, planning 
and information agencies and the armed forces, all were centralized. 
The centre of all centralism was the Communist Party. 

There were certain phases of Soviet life that were exempt from 
centralism. Most notable was the enjoyment of local cultural self- 
determination by the various nationality groups. A considerable 
degree of autonomy was preserved by the village organization. 
The same held true for local trade unions. 

Centralism gave rise to red tape, postponed decisions, delays, 
inaction. Bolshevik leaders joined the rank and file in denouncing 
burocracy. Since burocracy was an inevitable accompaniment of 
centralism, decentralizing measures were widely adopted. Soviet 
city planners, in the late 1920's, proposed to decentralize both pro- 
duction and population by imposing sharp limitations on the size 
of production units, and scattering the units over widely separated 
geographic areas. . 

Managers of productive enterprises were given personal authority 
to make and enforce decisions concerning the plants under their 
direction. Huge enterprises, like the Gigant Farm, were broken up 
into more wieldy units. The trade unions, with headquarters in 
Moscow and locals scattered from the Baltic to the Pacific, were so 
reorganized that each area of operation, such as a mining region, 
had its own mine union, affiliated to the Trade Union Federation. 
Even the state apparatus was finally converted into a federation of 
sixteen constituent and partially sovereign republics. 

Socialist construction in the Soviet Union began with strong 
theoretical and practical emphasis on centralism. Experience has led 
to a considerable degree of decentralism and to the acceptance of 
the principle of federalism: the association of units possessing a 
measure of sovereignty expressed in local autonomy. 

Soviet experience with centralism has been paralleled in other 
countries. Capitalist industry tended toward over-centralization in 
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the early monopoly stages. The tendenqr was countered by limiting 
the size of factories and other production units, giving a large 
measure of authority to local managers and establishing the prin- 
ciple of separate corporations^ federated under a central corporate 
body. The trend toward centralism in modern military forces was 
countered by emphasis upon independent action of privates and 
the various ranks of officers. Sovereign nations stubbornly resist 
the establishment of a world super-state. 


6. Technology Decentralizes 


Agriculture powered by human beings and farm animals was 
decentralized except where slaves were employed to do the heavy 
work. Machinery, the development of management and improved 
means of transport and communication all pointed toward central- 
ism. Hence the argument was advanced that the rise of technology 
must necessarily centralize economy. For a time this trend domi- 
nated mass production industries and public utilities. Recent tech- 
nical developments point in the opposite direction. 

Electric energy led off by making it possible to operate production 
units wherever electric current was available. Technically, the Swiss 
peasant cottage, equipped with electric machinery, can operate at 
a standard level of efficiency and at the same time can keep its over- 
head costs lower than can a centralized glove factory. 

The mass production of electrically powered madiine tools has 
made it possible to equip local economic units as effectively as 
central units. This generalization applies to the production of con- 
sumer goods rather than to heavy capital goods such as railway 
equipment. But it also applies to any complicated apparatus that 
is made up of small parts that are assembled in a central plant. 
The local manufacture of ^thetic products makes each region 
more independent of highly concentrated sources of raw materials. 
While this development is ^11 in its early stages, it has gone far 
enough to demonstrate important possibilities in breaking raw 
material monopolies. 
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Technology made possible the housing, feeding, employment, 
education and reaeation of large numbers of people in one urban 
centre, like New York or London. Recent developments in trans- 
port and communication have made it equally possible for people 
while living in the country to work in the dty ; while living in small 
communities to read the same papers and listen to the same musical 
programs as city dwellers. 

Technology, in its earlier phases, centraliaed both production 
and population. Some of its important later developments are 
strongly decentralist. Hence there is no technological compulsion 
forcing people to live in slummy human ant heaps. 


7. Is Decentralism an Alternative to Empire? 


Empire building concentrates both wealth and power. The em- 
pire pattern has been one of the potent unifying and centraliaing 
forces of history. One of the most effective arguments of the im- 
perialists has been that while the cost may be considerable, never- 
theless imperialism is the force that has made possible the high 
standards of art, science and human well-being in Thebes, Babylon, 
Athens, Rome, G)nstantinople, Venice, Madrid, Paris and London. 
In these imperial cities human achievement flowered as it flowered 
nowhere else on the planet, and these glorious achievements were 
sufficient to justify the costs and sacrifices involved in building 
empires that could support such capital cities and liberate human 
energies for such expressions of genius. 

Proponents of sovietism are tiying to establish an alternative 
method of concentrating wealth and power and thus of insuring 
human achievement. For three decades the question: "who will out- 
distance whom?" has focussed the energies both of the imperialist 
and the soviet worlds. 

Is there a third pattern? Is centralism necessary? Is it not pos- 
sible to stimulate human beings to a high pitch of endeavor, to 
enjoy the results of social achievement and at the same time to 
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preserve the freedoms which centralism inevitably curtails? The 
decentralists answer all three of these questions in the affirmative. 

Decentralists lay particular emphasis on the preservation of free- 
dom. All centralism restricts the individual, they argue. Carried to 
its logical conclusion, centralism reduces men, women and children 
to the level of robots, automatons or puppets who move only when 
some burocrat presses a button or pulls a string. What is most valua- 
ble in human life, they argue, arises from the effort of the individual 
to express and fulfil himself. Individual expression and fulfilment 
should be the goal of every social pattern. 

Theoretically, many empire builders and soviet socialist con- 
structors would agree that the goal of social endeavor is a liberated 
humanity. **But,” they warn, ’’one step at a time. We must centralize 
and organize before we can liberate.*’ 

That argument raises one of the basic social issues now facing 
the 800 million inhabitants of China and India and the other hun- 
dreds of millions who live in villages and small trading towns. 
Can humanity skip or shorten the period of centralization and by 
adopting a planned technique of decentralization pass directly to a 
control over nature and society on a basis of highly autonomous 
local groups, federated only where necessary for the general wel- 
fare? Thomas Jefferson’s ’’that government governs best which gov- 
erns least” epitomized the concept. It will be found elaborated in 
the writings of Sun Yat-sen, Gandhi, Nehru and other Asiatic lead- 
ers. It was at the foundation of the thinking of Peter Kropotkin 
and Leo Tolstoy. 

Significantly, all of these thinkers represented communities in 
which industrialization was as yet in its earlier stages. All had as a 
background land-working frontiersmen, village herdsmen and 
farmers. Where industrialization had reached more advanced 
stages, students of society offered a collectivist rather than a decen- 
tralist answer to the problems of social organization. 

Perhaps It would be fair to say that in highly industrialized com- 
munities, decentralism may follow centralization, whereas pre-in- 
tfaistrial communities still have a choice between centralization based 
on the exi^ng pattern of industrialization and a planned decentral- 
ism that subordinates techiiok>gy to the general social scheme. 
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8. Decentralism in Theory and Practice 


Theoretically, decentralism is an alternative to empire, and the 
decentraiists can present a convincing argument in support of the 
contention that peoples who are unwilling to pay the excessive costs 
of empire building and to accept the death-sentence which is im- 
plicit in the imperial pattern can adopt decentralist techniques, and 
by so doing by-pass the wealth-power complex that lies at the foun- 
dation of ail empire building. The customary, and therefore the easy 
path for western peoples is the path of empire. On the other hand, 
the customary path for the peoples of Asia, Africa and the under- 
lying populations of Latin America is that of the highly decen- 
tralized household-village social unit. The peoples of the west, who 
have accepted and followed the empire pattern through so many 
centuries undoubtedly will be compelled to pay a high price in 
over-centralization and burocracy before they can hope to reach a 
position at which decentralization is practicable. The village dwellers 
may move by orderly process to a social level at which sharing, 
discipline and give-and-take are customary and planet-wide social 
procedures. 





XII. WORLD FEDERATION— 

A COMPROMISE ALTERNATIVE 


I . The Mixed World Community 


East and West are separated from one another by differing social 
procedures. East and West are alike divided within themselves hf 
inequalities in wealth and social position, by race, nationality, lan- 
guage, religion and by other soda! institutions and practices. Thus 
while it is true that the two billion and more people who live on the 
planet constitute one human family, the sub-groups among human 
beings differ from one another in many respects. 

Instead of being **one world" in an organic sense, humanity is 
divided by lines that aoss and reaoss each other. Thus far these 
lines of division have resulted not in unity, but in local sovereignties 
and confirmed isolation. 

The world community is mixed, not only because it embodies 
divergent social procedures, but because of inequalities in the rate 
of culture development. Generally inhabitants of the tropics and 
semi-tropics have remained food gatherers and agriculturalists, 
while inhabitants of the temperate zones, living in a more hostile 
climate, have turned to division of labor, organized trade and com- 
merce, developed mining, manufacturing and land transport, and 
adopted an urban culture. 

This difference in levels and rates of culture development is true 
not only of peoples in different climatic belts, but of different con- 
tinents as well. Europe and Asia lie in the same general climatic 
belt, yet Europe has pioneered in the development of madiine 
technology while Asia has remained predconinantly agricultural. 
The same contrast, althou^ less mariced, exists between North and 
South America. Although the whites settled South America before 
ffiey settled North America, technological developments in North 
Amerka have proceeded much farther than in Soudi America. 

There is no need to press the point, nor to emphasize At fact that 
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Asiatics, numbering more than half the human race, depend prin- 
cipally upon land culture for a living, while West Europeans, num- 
bering about one-third the population of Asia, depend chiefly upon 
commerce culture. The contrasts in culture development arc obvious 
enough. 

Two countries, Japan and the Soviet Union, have demonstrated 
the possibility of a planned transition from agriculture to a culture 
based on technology. The process took fifty years in Japan and about 
half that time in the Soviet Union. There are indications that sim- 
ilar efforts at planned culture transitions will be made elsewhere in 
the near future. But such changes cover comparatively long time 
periods. Meanwhile the world is in desperate need of some alterna- 
tive to the catastrophic disintegration of the empire-building culture 
pattern. 

There is no likelihood that the world community will become 
unified or monolithic in the immediate future. On the contrary, 
various peoples will continue to live under different and divergent 
culture patterns. The sharpest contrasts will doubtless be those be- 
tween the agriculture of large parts of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica and the commerce culture of Europe and North America; be- 
tween food and raw material production in the tropics and machine 
technology in the temperate zones; between collectivist and in- 
dividualist social techniques. Differences and divergences in the 
culture pattern make for tension and conflict. 


2. Areas of Friction and Conflict 

Three areas of friction and pot^tial conflict will exist at the end 
of World War II: first, the industrialiased centres of wealth and 
power and the non-industrialized sources of food and raw materials ; 
second, the competing industrialized centres, and third, the Atlantic 
community and the Soviet Union. Existing antagonisms between 
Great Britain and India are an example of the first Rivalries between 
die U. S. A. and Britain are an example of the second. The strong 
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undercurrcat of suspldon and fear engendered by a quarter century 
of carefully formulated anti-soviet and anti-capitalist propaganda 
highlights the third of these areas nf friction and conflict. 

Much stress has been laid upon the necessity of overlooking these 
differences for the duration of World War II, and considerable 
success attended the efforts so long as urgencies of war made co- 
operation imperative. It is noteworthy, however, that even imder 
the extreme provocation incident to Japanese invasion, the tensions 
between British and Indian interests increased rather than decreased. 
While U. S. A. and British leaders cooperated effectively after 
1939, there were many minor examples of discord and conflict. 
Between the invasion of the Soviet Union in June 1941 and the de- 
feat of the Nazi armies four years later, the Soviet Union and the 
Atlantic community cooperated, but at arms length. During the 
summer of 1944, when the first major successes followed the Allied 
invasion from the west, sharp differences developed between the 
two groups. 

There is no reason to believe that Britain, the U. S. A. and the 
U.S.S.R. will work in close harmony after the military operations 
of World War II have come to an end. On the contrary, there is 
much evidence to support the contention that the post-war era will 
witness inacasing divergencies, growing tensions and conflicts such 
as that over Poland, which began openly in 1939 and reached major 
proportions with the establishment of the Lublin Government in 
1944. 


3. A Parallel from Hisfory 


The parallel between the world situation after World War II 
and the situation of the English Colonies in North America after 
the Revolutionary War of 1776-1783 is close in a numi^r of im- 
portant respects. In the first place, the English Colonies were a 
mixed community. Their economy covered a wide range from the 
industry, commerce and finance of Boston, I%iladel{^ia and New 
York, throu^ the free farming of the north, supplemented in some 
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cases by the forced h6or of indentured servants and the slave agri- 
culture of the south, to the westward moving frontier. 

Differences also existed in the social institutions and practices 
of the various colonies. They spoke different languages, chiefly 
English, French, Spanish and Dutch. They professed different re- 
ligious beliefs, — Catholic, Episcopalian, Congregational, Quaker. 
Differences in nationality, class and social status also separated the 
colonial peoples. 

Half a century of planning and organizing finally brought a rep- 
resentative group of the colonists together in the Continental Con- 
gress. However, by no means all of the colonists supported the 
Continental Congress. Important elements dubbed the Congress 
leaders agitators and trouble makers, remained loyal to the British 
government, and at least 100,000 supporters of the English king 
migrated from the colonies as a result of the revolution. 

Leaders of the Continental Congress pledged unity for the dura- 
tion of the War of Independence. But the tensions among them 
were considerable, not only because of differences over the origins 
and conduct of the war but because of long-standing controversies 
concerning western land, the fur trade and foreign commerce. 

The conduct of the war required unity. Articles of Confederation 
were drawn up, adopted in 1777 and submitted to the state legisla- 
tures for ratification. Not until 1781, however, did the last state 
give its approval to the proposed organization. 

The Articles provided for a legislative body composed of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the state legislatures. Each state had one vote. 
There was no executive branch and no judiciary. The Legislature 
had wide general powers, but no authority. For example, it could 
apportion the costs of the war among the member states, but until 
t^ state legislatures acted, no taxes could be collected or funds paid 
over to the central government. 

Antagonisms persisted and grew under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The increasing tensions pointed toward the disruption 
of the Confederation and open conflict among its members. 

Realizing the danger, leaders from various colonies succeeded in 
replacing the Confederation by a federation of sovereign states, with 
su^ent power delegated to die central or federal government to 
enable that body to make and enforce decisions upon inter-state 
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issues and matters of common concern to all of Hie member states* 
The official formulation of this federal plan took shape in the Con- 
stitution of 1789* 

The 1789 Constitution provided for a legislature, a judiciary 
and an executive, each with specified powers. All persons bom or 
naturalized in the United States were declared citizens thereof and 
of the states in which they resided. The federal government had 
jurisdiction over matters involving inter-state relations and over 
matters of general concern to all the states. Matters of concern to 
eadi state remained in the hands of the state governments. The 
Constitution also included a bill of civil rights. 

The Constitution of 1789 embodied a series of compromises be- 
tween the advocates of popular sovereignty and of minority rule; 
between the advocates of one-man government and of government 
by parliament; between the advocates of States Rights and of a 
strong federal authority; between the free labor interests and the 
slave owning interests; between manufacturing, trading, financial 
and agricultural interests. 

The Confederate North American States in 1789 constituted a 
mixed community. Their interests were sharply divergent. But it 
was a question of order or chaos; of hanging together or hanging 
separately, and they decided to hang together. 


4. Minimum Requirements for 
World Government 


Modem world conditions resemble those existing among the 
North American colonies in many impoitaiit respects. The world 
is a mixed community that includes many difergent interests. For 
centuries the world community has been disrupted by political 
conflict. For three decades it has been devastated by destmctive 
wars. Shall the dismption and devastation continue or shall the 
world get together under an effective world government? 

An effective world government is one having sufficient authority 
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to make and enforce decisions on international issues and on issues 
involving the general welfare of mankind. A confederation estab- 
lishes no such central authority. Its members retain their sovereignty 
as they did under the League of Nations and as they do under the 
proposed United Nations organization. If the world government 
is to be effective it must take a federal form: a central government 
exercising specifically delegated legislative, executive and judicial 
powers over member nation states whose sovereignty has been suf- 
ficiently restricted to permit the central authority to function. 

G)naetely, a world government, to be effective, must meet certain 
minimum requirements: 

1. A basic agreement embodied in a constitution that is adopted 
by a world constitutional convention, ratified by the various mem- 
ber states of the world federation, and subject to amendment. 

2. Provision for including within its constituent membership 
all groups of human beings on terms of substantial equality. 

3. Authority to make and enforce decisions on matters of in- 
ternational or world-wide concern. 

4. Sufficient power to restrain the strongest and to protect the 
weakest of its member states. 

5. Jurisdiction over economic as well as political and admin- 
istrative fields. 

6. The world government must be so representative in character 
that the groups over which it exercises authority have a voice and 
vote in the determination of its policy. 

7. All individuals living under the jurisdiction of the world 
government must be citizens of that government, with equal rights 
under its laws. Those rights must be specified in the world con- 
stitution. 

Each person who gives serious consideration to the problem will 
have different ideas as to the minimum requirements for an effective 
world government. The seven items listed above do not exhaust 
the subject. They will be modified and perhaps 'substantially altered 
before a world constitution is adopted. This much may be said in 
their defense, however. First, certain minimum conditions must be 
present in order to insure success in any field of human endeavor. 
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Second, what these minimum conditions are is determined by experi- 
ment. Third, long experience with many types of representative 
government seems to justify this list of minimal requirements. 


5. Experiences with World Government 


Government in human society has covered a wide range, from 
personal to representative; from local to planetary; from the barest 
requirements concerning tax payments or administrative policy to 
the most minute regulation of the commonplace details of living. 
Of necessity, every governmental program rests upon an assump- 
tion as to the reasons for its existence. 

Two widely divergent assumptions underlie proposals for world 
government. The first is that a particular group — national, racial, 
religious, economic — can take charge of world affairs and admin- 
ister them successfully. The second is that the maintenance of peace 
and order requires common action by the various groups composing 
the human race. 

The first of these assumptions has been used to justify attempts 
to conquer the world, to convert the world, to dominate the world, 
to enslave and exploit the world. It does not require further atten- 
tion at this point in our discussion. 

The second assumption is common to the several attempts that 
have been made and to the large number of schemes that have been 
offered for bringing order out of the misunderstandings, cross- 
purposes, rivalries and conflicts that limit and hamper world life. 

Attempts to establish orderly procedures among conflicting 
human groups are at least as old as written history. But attempts 
to achieve planetary order are confined to comparatively modem 
times because it is only in modern times that the means of trans- 
portation and communication made such an effort feasible. 

Eadi general war of the past four or five centuries has been fol- 
lowed by a general get-toge&er for the purpose of redrawing fron- 
tiers and re-distributing colonies and spheres of influence. Although 
protestations of peaceful intentions accompanied the negotiations 
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and preambled the published documents, the initiated understood 
that here was merely another episode in the age-old scramble for 
pelf and power. 

The Hague G)nferences of 1899 and 1907 were of a somewhat 
different character. European ruling classes, disturbed by the grow- 
ing power of the labor movement and anxious to avoid a general 
military conflict that would almost certainly weaken the positions 
occupied by some or all of them, called a general conference to 
plan for the preservation of world order. While the move was an 
attempt to bulwark the existing system of exploitation, it did not 
follow a general war, but was made in anticipation of probable 
disorder. 

Furthermore, the Hague Conferences were convened by the rul- 
ing classes after a century of agitation by trade unions, coopera- 
tives, labor parties and revolutionary and reformist thinkers had 
populari2ed the idea of a world commonwealth or world federation 
as the logical alternative to the dangerous and costly economic and 
political competition that squandered income and threatened gen- 
eral war. 

The Hague Conferences produced a world court, which proved 
useful as a symbol of worldist thinking. But far more important 
was the precedent that they set by convening world conferences in 
anticipation of disorder, and the world-mindedness that the meet- 
ings and discussions fostered. During the next half century the 
human race was subject to seven important world experiences: 

1. Developments of the camera, the automobile, aviation, radio 
and other worldizing techniques 

2. World-wide depressions 

3. World wars 

4. The possibility of world revolution 

5. The establishment of numerous world-wide private associa- 
tions (labor, business, scientific, philanthropic) 

6. A long series of official world conferences, some of them 
dealing with military matters, but mostly concerned with trade, 
raw materials, relief, health, labor standards and other questions 
invchdog the general welfare of mankind 
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7. Ont w5rld govemmoit (League of Nations) established in 
Z919 and a second (United Nations) established in 1943, forty-six 
years after the meeting of the first Hague G)nference. 

No half century of written history has been so packed with events 
of planet-wide consequence. None has seen two attempts at world 
government. 

Inadequacies and limitations, implicit in both the League of 
Nations and the United Nations organizations, were regrettable 
and costly, as they are in any experiments that fail of their purpose. 
It would be more economical of time, materials and human energy 
if social institutions could arise full-grown and perfect from the 
waves of the culture stream. But sudh is never the case. Human 
beings pioneer, experiment, proceed by trial and error, adding 
ideas here and improved devices yonder. Only after many failures 
and more partial successes does the finished product emerge. Each 
failure teaches its lesson. Each success is built upon preceding suc- 
cesses. 


6. Order and Peace in a Functioning World 


Ours is a world community in which international relations have 
become a commonplace. This is true of trade, travel, migration, 
diplomacy, war, the exchange of news and scientific information, 
sport, art, letters. 

At the same time it is a mixed community, divided and separated 
by a network of procedural and institutional barriers that range 
from language, manners and customs, aaoss the economic fields of 
capital investment, raw material monopoly, wage differentials and 
the control of strategic trade centres, to the modem armed state 
With its cult of patriotism and its political apparatus, designed to 
protect the vested interests of its nationals against all comers. Some 
of Hit world’s peoples still live by piddng nuts and berries, some by 
farming, some by digging coal, some by teaching school, some by 
dealing in stocks and bonds. Most of (be world's people cannot 
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read or write in any language; many are literate; a few have excel- 
lent technical trainings. 

All of the 2,100 million human beings now on the es^th have 
this in common: they want to go on living. Many desire to improve 
their lives. Multitudes are willing to share the good things with 
others. This is the common denominator of the human nature about 
which we hear so much. 

Social contacts will continue to unite the world for an indefinite 
period. Divisive social procedures and institutions will continue to 
work against world unity. The hundreds of millions who make up 
the human race will continue their struggle for survival and their 
efforts to improve and to share. 

The same sociological problems that puzzle and frustrate in every 
complex social situation will continue to puzzle and frustrate the 
architects and builders of a planet-wide social order: 

1. How to keep likenesses and common interests paramount and 
to subordinate differences and sectional interests 

2. How to keep the forces of cooperation paramount and to 
subordinate the forces of competition 

' 3. How to keep the spirit of service paramount and to subor- 
dinate predacity and parasitism. 

The world is a functioning whole. Planet-wide function must be 
so directed that it results in the greatest net human advantage. The 
world order and peace necessary to the fulfilment of that task can 
be established and maintained by a world government based, at this 
juncture, upon a world federation. 


7. A World Federation Alternative 


World federation seems to be the only available alternative to 
the empire pattern in the world as it is now constituted. Those who 
argue that it is improbable or impossible are merely asserting that 
the human race probably or certainly continue to live in ac- 
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cordance with the empire pattern, based upon the preservation of 
differences, competition and predacity. Since the present imperial 
cycle is moving along a declining arc, those who reject the pos- 
sibility of world federation must accept the inevitability of con- 
tinued conflict and deepening chaos. 

There is no likelihood that either collectivism or decentralism 
will establish itself as a world-wide pattern at any time in the im- 
mediate future. In the century-long interval that must elapse before 
the world's culture pattern reaches a substantially equal level of 
development, world federation seems to be the only likely alterna- 
tive to the conflict and chaos that are the present outstanding char- 
acteristics of the empire way of life. " 
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